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THE CRAFTSMAN’S INVOCATION 


THOU beneficent art and mystery, whose mission 
is to carry enlightenment to all people from age 
to age, make us, thy craftsmen, worthy of thee 

and of all the craftsmen who in times past have glorified 
thee. Let thy light shine upon our lives and our vocation. 
May no word or deed of ours, or any of our handiwork, 
bring dishonor upon thee; but rather may we uphold thy 
dignity at all times and in all places, and in brotherly love 
and helpfulness advance thy fame, to the end that all men 
may be persuaded to acknowledge thee as mightiest _ 
among Arts and Crafts. So let it be. 


Henry Lewis Bullen 


THE 1932 CRAFTSMEN’S CONVENTION WILL BE HELD AT WASHINGTON, AUGUST 22, 23, AND 24 
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Proposed Copyright Law Protects the 


Printer Who Infringes Innocently 


OT UNTIL this year have 
the crusaders for copy- 
right reform given much 


serious thought to the possible 
plight of the printer in the pro- 
posed scheme designed to afford 
greater protection for intellec- 
tual property.” At the earlier 
stages of agitation for general 
copyright revision it appears to 
have been taken for granted that—as 
users, by authority, of copyrighted mat- 
ter—printers and publishers would bene- 
fit no less than authors and composers 
by a more elastic code of legal rights. 
And so they will, no doubt, when the 
printer is the owner of copyrights. 

Set over against this picture of greater 
security for creators and owners of orig- 
inal writings, maps, prints, illustrations, 
and works of art is a contrasting liabil- 
ity for printers which has only lately re- 
ceived suitable recognition in Congress. 
The reverse of the shield is found in the 
danger to the producing printer in unin- 
tentional or unconscious infringement of 
copyright. With “automatic copyright” 
a reality this might readily rise to the 
proportions of an annoying nuisance in 
some instances and a somewhat costly 
indulgence in others. 

Any practical printer, burdened with 
the average load of detail, may imagine 
the consequences of the unpremeditated 
trespass of copyright. Indeed, printers 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


The compromise copyright bill, which the Commit- 
tee on Patents on April 5 recommended for passage, 
has in it real protection for the printer who violates 


a copyright without intent. Do not miss this article! 


have already suffered for their inability 
to have complete knowledge of copy- 
right ownership. The present copyright 
law, except in the case of certain in- 
fringements by motion-picture produc- 
ers, takes no account of innocence in the 
matter of infringements. As the situa- 
tion has stood the printer has been at 
the mercy of the customer who tells him 
that the copy he submits is either cov- 
ered by copyright ownership or license, 
or else is open to appropriation through 
the failure to copyright or by expiration 
of copyright. Wanting such assurance, 
or lacking proper confidence, the repro- 
ducing printer proceeds at his peril un- 
less he makes an independent, first-hand 
search of copyright ownership—a task 
which is absolutely out of the question 
for a busy printer. 

As some of our readers know to their 
sorrow, the existing state of affairs has 
kept many a printer on the anxious seat, 
if inadvertence has not actually taken 
toll of his pocketbook, since under the 


present copyright law all prof- 
its are taken from an infringer, 
whether innocent or otherwise. 
At the same time this stern at- 
titude toward printers and pub- 
lishers has worked to the great 
disadvantage of the very class 
its strictures were designed to 
benefit, that is, creators and 
owners of copyrighted material. 
The very severity of the penalties in- 
curred by unintentional or unconscious 
infringement has increased the difficulty 
of obtaining convictions for trespass. 
Thus the bona fide owners of copyrights 
have been deprived of a share of the 
protection that is rightfully theirs. 
Strangely enough, when the present 
movement for copyright revision was 
initiated in Congress some years ago, 
this problem of dealing elastically with 
intent in infringement did not receive 
the attention that might have been ex- 
pected for a long-felt want. Gradually, 
however, it has dawned upon the more 
broad-minded parties at interest that 
the revolutionary features of the new 
copyright structure—automatic copy- 
right, divisible copyright, and the rest 
—must inevitably operate to add com- 
plications rather than remedy the mys- 
tification and confusion in the graphic 
arts with regard to copyrights. Hence, 
in the 1932 version of the copyright pro- 
gram—the bill designated H. R. 10976, 





which was reported from the Committee 
on Patents to the House of Representa- 
tives on April 5, with recommendation 
for passage—we have evidence of a defi- 
nite effort being made to absolve the 
printers from blame and responsibility 
where suspicion is not deserved. 

Various classes in the business com- 
munity may benefit by such proposed 
policy of tempering the punishment for 
honest mistakes. In a discussion of the 
matter, however, Chairman Sirovich of 
the Patent Committee indicated that he 
particularly had in mind the relief and 
safeguarding of printers. With an eye to 
enabling them to avoid responsibilities 
that rightfully belong to their custom- 
ers, the new bill takes account of “inno- 
cence”—the detachment, we might say, 
of innocent printers who act merely to 
print a work and who have no other in- 
terest of any kind whatever in it. 

Even under such circumstances the 
printer must of course be made respon- 
sive to the processes of copy—right vin- 
dication and protection. But the printer 
who has been the innocent agent of an 
infringer suffers no worse fate than an 
injunction against all future printing of 
the infringed material. Aside from these 
specific instances, all innocent infring- 
ers are treated alike under the provi- 
sions of the bill and are protected by 
provisions which are intended to limit 
the amount of recovery as well as the 
character of the remedy. 

The exact wording of the new matter 
which is significant for printers is found 
in paragraph a of Section 8, reading 
thus: “The owner of the copyright or 
any assignee or licensee shall not be en- 
titled, where it shall appear to the court 
that the infringer acted in good faith, to 
any remedy under this act other than an 
injunction; but where such infringer has 
incurred a substantial expenditure or 
liability in connection with the exploita- 
tion, production, or performance of the 
copyright work, the infringer shall be 
liable only for a reasonable license fee 
not in excess of $2,500 nor less than $25, 
and no injunction shall issue.” 

To make assurance doubly sure for 
the printer who unwittingly becomes an 
infringer, there are specific reservations 
in three paragraphs in Section 11. In 
paragraph a it is set forth that where an 
infringer is engaged solely in the busi- 
ness of printing the copyright work of 
others and has no actual knowledge of 
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the infringement, the owner of the right 
infringed shall be entitled, as against 
such infringer, merely to an injunction 
against future printing. 

Printers are further absolved of un- 
justified responsibility by paragraph } 
of this same section. This provides that 
where the infringement complained of is 
contained in or is part of paid advertis- 
ing matter, the remedies of the owner of 
the right infringed shall be available 
only against the advertiser and adver- 
tising agency; or, in the case of any 
other infringer, it shall be confined to 
an injunction against the future public 
presentation of such advertising matter. 
Paragraph c stipulates that injunctive 
relief shall not be available to the owner 
of the right infringed in respect to an is- 
sue of a newspaper, magazine, or other 
similar periodical containing infringing 
matter after the commencement and the 
preparation of the publication’s engrav- 
ing and composition work. 

The redrawn copyright bill not only 
marks a departure in absolving printers 
from the present possible consequences 
of innocent infringement of copyright, 
but it goes farther than any previous act 
or bill in Congress in granting printers 
and publishers reasonable reproductive 
rights in standard matter. For example, 
the bill authorizes “the fair use of quo- 
tations from copyright matter provided 
credit is given to the copyright owner or 
the work quoted. In Section 5 of the bill 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


The Trend Is 
UP 


UT ... BUSINESS will gravitate only 
to those who have prepared for it; 
only to those who have kept their name 
and product constantly in the minds of 
their clients and prospects by a continu- 
ous campaign of effective advertising. 
Frequent mailings of carefully planned 
and well printed literature create in the 
mind of the recipient a familiarity that 
reflects favorably on personal contact. 
Prepare for the volume of profitable 
business ahead. Pave the resistant roads 
your salesmen tread by the prodigious 
use of printers’ ink. May our layout de- 
partment assist you? Call Whitehall 
4-7373 if you need prompt assistance 














Timely heading and copy on an effective blotter by 
The Hamilton Press, New York City printing firm 





there is one provision that in no event 
shall copyright under this act extend to 
designs capable of being patented, or to 
designs or patterns for wearing apparel, 
or pictorial representations of such de- 
signs or patterns. The effect of such a 
clause, on the one hand, is to insure to 
printers free hands in the use of style 
and fashion copy. On the other hand, 
the consequence is to deny copyright 
status to type faces, etc., and compel re- 
liance, as at the present time, wholly 
and solely upon the patent system. 

Printers who do not relish experiences 
in infringement, although fully assured 
of milder and less costly discipline under 
the new law, will welcome equally the 
proposals looking to the more effective 
proclamation of ownership of copyright. 
By the terms of the coalition bill lately 
completed, an author, in order to obtain 
full remedies against an infringer, is re- 
quired to place upon his work a copy- 
right notice, which does not have to be 
of technical nature, and to register his 
work in the Copyright Office at Wash- 
ington. This stiffening of the require- 
ments in this quarter not only simplifies 
matters for printers who seek to trace 
ownership, if any, of literary and art 
matter, but likewise serves better to en- 
able printers to obtain confidence of a 
clear title when purchasing copyright 
material of any kind. 

The required notice or legible state- 
ment of copyright may consist of the 
word “Copyright,” or “Copr,” or just a 
letter “C” enclosed in a circle, or the 
phrase “All Rights Reserved.” In the 
case of books, pamphlets, and similar 
printed publications the notice may be 
placed upon the title page or the page 
that immediately follows, and may in- 
clude, in addition to the word “Copy- 
right,” the year and the date when first 
published, and the name of copyright 
owner. However, in tune with the spirit 
of liberalization which characterizes all 
the new provisions in respect to copy- 
right notice, there is a catch-all permit 
which sweepingly states: “Any form of 
notice is sufficient which is affixed to 
some readily accessible part of the copy 
and which reasonably informs anyone in 
possession of any such copy that copy- 
right is claimed in the work.” 

For printers who desire to play safe in 
the use of original material, the notable 
modification in this part of the whole 
scheme of revision is that which seeks 
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properly to establish and signalize own- 
ership in unpublished material. Notice 
and registration under the present law 
have always been required in the case of 
all published works and all works repro- 
duced in copies for sale. But the new bill 
(not only for the protection of the au- 
thor but in order to clarify titles for the 
benefit of the purchasers of authors’ ma- 
terial) makes the author in the first in- 
stance the copyright proprietor. So it 
becomes necessary to set up a system of 
identification which shall hark back to 
primary sources, benefiting printers the 
while by enabling all rights, titles, and 
interests in any part of the copyright 
work to be clearer and more easily seen. 

Emphasis must be laid on the pro- 
jected new arrangements for posting the 
copyright property because this innova- 
tion is directly interlocking with the 
other new departure which confers lim- 
ited liability upon innocently infringing 
printers. To the end that ample warn- 
ing shall be given, a rule is laid down 
that, if an author fails to register his 
material, his remedies against infringers 
shall be restricted as to whether the in- 
fringement is wilful or innocent. If a 
printer is misled by the absence of copy- 
right notice on the copy before him into 
transgressing its reproduction, the worst 
that can happen to him is a summons to 
cease and desist from further infringe- 
ment. This is the limit of his punish- 
ment, no matter whether the lack of 
copyright notice on the subject matter 
he reproduced could be considered as 
due to accident or mistake. 

Incidentally a passing glance may be 
given to the responsibilities of printers 
under the manufacturing clause of the 
copyright act as tentatively rewritten. 
All printed copies of any copyright work 
in the English language are required to 
be printed within the United States, and 
affidavit to that effect must be sworn to 
by the copyright owner, his agent, or his 
printer, stating the place where and the 
establishment in which the printing has 
been done. Essentially this is in sub- 
stance the same as the requirements of 
the present law. But there has been a 
studied effort to reduce the length of the 
statute, render it more simple in form 
and construction, and by its very free- 
dom from technicalities render it read- 
ily comprehensible to the layman. As an 
example of the new condensation, we 
may cite the revised definition in Sec- 
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tion 40: “The words ‘printed’ or ‘print- 
ing’ include photoengraving, lithogra- 
phy, photogravure, gravure, electrotyp- 
ing, stereotyping, or any other processes 
used in reproductive manufacture in 
printed form, as well as all the different 
forms and methods of typesetting, print- 
ing, and binding.” 

Naturally the printers, in so far as 
they may have thus early communicated 
their reactions to Washington, are al- 
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“Share Your Knowledge” 








IRST appearance of the emblem of the 

International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen was as a seal on a rib- 
bon attached to the menu of a dinner 
meeting by the New York club, No- 
vember 18, 1909, and its use was the 
idea of Thad. S. Walling. It is an exact 
reproduction of the first printers’ mark 
that was ever used in a printed book. 
Fust and Schoeffer printed it in a psal- 
ter in 1457—the first book showing a 
printed date-—“Manual of Craftsman- 
ship,” E. J. Schlegel, Portland, Oregon. 





most unanimously in favor of the new 
bill, which gives them so much more 
than any previous copyright measure; 
that is, all but the map printers, who 
seek to have slight changes made in the 
wording with reference to maps. What is 
of deeper import is the satisfaction in 
other quarters with respect to the bill 
which, under the notation “Union Cal- 
endar No. 190,” has been committed to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 
Never before have all the divergent busi- 
ness interests that are subject to copy- 
right control been in so complete accord 
with respect to any plan for moderniz- 
ing the copyright system. 

Perhaps no single group, not even the 
printers who win protection as innocent 
infringers, so sadly lacking in the act of 
1909, would pronounce the present com- 
promise bill to be ideal in every respect. 
But a state of mind has been induced 
wherein almost all business men who 
live under the United States copyright 
system realize that a quarter of a cen- 
tury is too long an interval in a progres- 





sive period to leave an institution not 
adjusted to the transformation of “intel- 
lectual property” and “industrial prop- 
erty.” In the words of the leader of the 
reform movement in Congress: “Both in 
principle and practice the act of 1909 is 
antiquated, impractical, and in most in- 
stances cannot be administered with due 
justice to all concerned.” That the in- 
terests of printers have been so solici- 
tously safeguarded without organized 
propaganda or lobbying speaks volumes 
for the growth of a spirit which recog- 
nizes the balance to be maintained in 
the graphic arts between inspiration and 
creation on the one hand and reproduc- 
tion and perpetuation on the other. 





More Slogans Which Printers May 
Want to Use in Advertising 

Things are picking up in the slogan 
field! New slogans, and slogans which 
are now in use and serving effectively, 
are being sent in for the benefit of those 
who may wish to use them. 

“Convince With Color” is a concise 
and forceful slogan which the American 
Printing Ink Company, Chicago, is now 
running in two colors on the bottom of 
its letterhead. Our reply to the contribu- 
tor’s comment, “What’s the matter with 
this?” is that the slogan is a good one 
which many a printer might use with 
much profit to himself. 

Then there is the slogan shown upon 
the stationery and business cards of the 
Taylor-Whiting Printing Company, of 
El Paso: “Prompt, Personal, Pleasing 
Printing.” While this slogan seems just 
a little bit long, and probably could be 
strengthened by the omission of “Per- 
sonal,” in either form it gets attention 
and has very definite value. 

C. D. Reeder, of Lorton, Virginia, 
has sent to us a presumably original 
slogan, ‘““Make Your Impressions With 
Colors,” which has a number of excel- 
lent features. The double meaning at- 
tached to “Impressions” adds novelty 
and hence interest. The fact that that 
word, which is the key word of the entire 
slogan, is located exactly in the hori- 
zontal center of the slogan also makes 
possible various effective typographical 
arrangements when it is being set for use 
on a letterhead or card. “Make Your 
Impressions With Colors” is a keen and 
snappy slogan which all color printers 
might use to advantage. 
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New Invention Sets Type Direct 
From Copy and Casts Slugs 


HE SUCCESSFUL automatic operation 
ji typesetting machines by means of 
typewritten copy was demonstrated on 
March 28 in the plant of the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer. The inventor of this 
remarkable device is Buford L. Green, 
machinist with that paper. 

Copy is written on a specially built 
electric typewriter on each key of which 
are one letter and its corresponding code 
character. Instead of using a space bar, 
spacing is done by a key carrying the 
space character, the latter, when going 
through the machine, releasing a space- 
band. A line-measurement gage enables 
typing of the copy line for line as it is 
to be set. Special translucent copy pa- 
per is used, though any such sheet, if 
it is closely grained and free from fibers, 
could be employed, it is said. 

When the copy paper is sent through 
the Semagraph, attached to the machine 
as is shown in the illustration, impulses 
are set up in a photoelectric cell by the 
typewritten dots as they pass through 
the light beam for just a fraction of a 
second. When the entire line has been 
set the copy shifts and the following line 
is run through. The electric impulses op- 
erate the selector mechanism and the 
proper matrices are released. If the line 
is too short to cast, the typewriter oper- 
ator types a character which releases a 
thin space with every spaceband. 

Copy can be corrected without any 
need of retyping, by means of a “blot 
out” key, as the Semagraph automati- 
cally skips this character and sets the 


those he struck out. If a whole line is 
to be “killed,” the typist will “blot 
out” the first few characters and there- 
by cause the Semagraph to drop down 
to the next line. It is worthy of note that 
where copy has been corrected no proof- 





Buford L. Green, inventor of the Semagraph and of the electric typewriter which is required for its copy 


rest of the line. In such cases the typist 
must add sufficient characters to replace 
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View of the copy paper used. Two “blot outs” in pencil are plainly seen; also notice the typed “blot outs” 


reading is required, as the machine can- 
not vary from the copy it is setting. 

The special typewriter used with the 
Semagraph was developed from a con- 
ventional typewriter by Mr. Green. A 
number of special symbols have been 
added for FI, FF, FL, FFI, and FFL. 

During the demonstration the ma- 
chine set type at the rate of six lines a 
minute; but the inventor explained that 
the Semagraph’s only speed limitation 


is the speed of the typesetting machine 


to which it is connected. He stated that, 
while the demonstration was made with 
a linotype machine, the Semagraph can 
be adapted to intertypes and other com- 
posing or line-casting machines. 
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Economies Applied by Weekly Papers 


During Period of Reduced Income 


By MARIE DIDELOT 


HILE the era of ““come-easy and 

go-easy” money in the printing 

and publishing of the country 
newspaper may be gone, publishers are 
now building the foundations for profits 
in more prosperous years which will be 
all the greater because of severe econ- 
omy measures forced upon them during 
a period of financial depression. At the 
present time new business methods are 
taking shape, and editors are learning 
that operating expenses can be reduced 
without in any way impairing the effi- 
ciency of the plant. Editorial practices, 
advertising techniques, and methods of 
printing production are being modified. 

The cash register has become dictator 
over the entire newspaper; it determines 
the number of employes, it decides ad- 
vertising policies, it dictates all details 
of economy from salary schedules to the 
number of people on the mailing list for 
subscriptions. Economy has become a 
thing to think about, talk about, and act 
upon. Since most of these economies are 
ones which can be practiced at any time, 
the successful publisher will not be so 
prone to abandon them under more fa- 
vorable circumstances. These economies, 
which are practically universal at the 
present time, will bring about permanent 
changes on the rural press. Thomas F. 
Barnhart, assistant professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Minnesota, has 
made a study of 171 country weeklies 
and small-city dailies in all parts of the 
nation,* and on the basis of their econo- 
mies throughout the last two years cer- 
tain changes seem inevitable. 

In contrast to its former policy, the 
country press of the future will function 
with fewer employes, although the pres- 
ent wage scale is to be maintained as 

*The complete report has been published by 
the Research Bureau, National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, as a pamphlet, “Weekly Newspaper 
Publishing Economies in 1931 and 1932,” price 


$0.25. For copies address the director, Herman 
Roe, Northfield, Minnesota. 
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long as possible. Mr. Barnhart’s survey 
indicates a definite trend toward fewer 
employes, shorter working hours, fewer 
working days, and consolidation of jobs, 
the latter especially on the mechanical 
side. In the two years covered in the sur- 
vey fewer than 2 per cent of the shops 
made any increase in the size of staffs, 
while 34 per cent laid off workmen. 

For the most part the plants are dis- 
missing men only as a last resort. In or- 
der to maintain the force intact they 
have instituted emergency measures. In 
certain shops workmen are hired on a 
four-day basis. In some cases each em- 
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Effective Tool of 
Business 


ou May have heard the story of the 

man who owned a gold mine—who 
had all the equipment for digging gold 
—but who disregarded the tools at hand 
and contented himself with the surface 
pickings, because he could see the gold 
on the surface but could not see the 
greater wealth beneath the ground. 

Many businesses are drifting along 
today, taking the surface business—just 
“taking orders”—instead of doing a fine 
piece of intelligent selling. 

A survey was recently conducted, by 
the Department of Commerce, of sev- 
eral hundred firms which made progress 
in 1931. A large number attributed their 
success to advertising—more by far 
than to any other one cause. 

Put Printed Advertising to work for 
you. Take up the old pick and shovel of 
Advertising and dig as never before for 
the elusive hidden gold of business. 

We make no claims to doing advertis- 
ing-agency work, but you will find our 
broad experience as printers of advertis- 
ing material most helpful. 

Dial 2-2809 and tell us when to call. 





Excellent cover-ad copy from The Proof Sheet, house 
publication of Garrett & Massie, of Richmond 


ploye is required to take a week off in 
rotation. Shopwork is sometimes done 
on a percentage basis. In one case a 
forty-hour week is made the basis for 
salary schedules, while extra time is put 
into a sinking fund to draw 6 per cent 
interest. A few newspapers now give the 
members in the front office one day a 
week off, while those in the back office 
take an equal amount of time off, but 
distribute it through the week. 

New salesmen have been created out 
of some of these workmen. On their off 
days they are encouraged to sell com- 
mercial printing, to take subscriptions, 
and to make collections. 

Although the paper of the future will 
be smaller than the one to which the 
public is accustomed, the percentage of 
advertising on each page will be greater. 
Its business manager will concentrate 
the circulation in its own trade area, will 
make a determined effort to keep all ac- 
counts paid up, and will authorize the 
introduction of more time- and labor- 
saving devices. These are some of the 
practices among publishers at the pres- 
ent time, and since these methods “pay”’ 
I believe that many of them will stay. 

The change was brought about by a 
decline in the amount of advertising. 
Advertisers bought less space, or adver- 
tised less frequently. Since there were 
fewer people bidding for the attention 
of the public, it required less space to 
get a message across to the public, but 
the new method yielded a smaller profit 
to the publisher. Different economies 
were instituted in self-defense, some of 
them being directly connected with ad- 
vertising. It was obvious that when the 
advertising load was lighter the number 
of pages in each issue would be cut, and 
the amount of paid advertising on each 
page would have to be increased. (There 
is a rule on some papers that every page 
must carry between 40 to 60 per cent 
advertising in every issue. ) 
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While the number of pages in each is- 
sue will increase in direct ratio to the 
amount of advertising, other economies 
will have a more lasting effect. If some 
editors continue their present practice 
they will subscribe to fewer advertising 
services, relying more upon mats and 
cuts in their own files, and, when there 
is more than one paper in a town that is 
to carry the same advertisement, the 
two editors will share a single mat. 

Commercial printing is almost as im- 
portant as advertising to many of the 
country weeklies. The chief economies 
in this department involve a reduction 
in the cost of materials, labor, and main- 
tenance. Group purchasing of news and 
bond stock in a city where there is more 
than one newspaper, or by cooperation 
between editors in neighboring towns, 
reduces the cost for supplies. Reducing 
the amount of hand composition saves 
time and therefore money. While trick 
heads, initial letters, and hand-set heads 
have possible esthetic value, they are 
detrimental to the cause of economy. 
More care in the maintenance of equip- 
ment, and the careful preservation of 
ink and rollers, reduce the size of repair 
bills. And perhaps most interesting of 
all is the fact that editors who are not 
buying a pound more paper than they 
need, who are taking no new workmen, 
and who are struggling to keep up the 
wage level, are yet able to recognize the 
sound economy of investments in time- 
and labor-saving devices. 

The new methods extend into the edi- 
torial side of the country weekly, where 
the return to “bread-and-butter” news 
and “home-grown” editorials as well as 
to local features is conspicuous. Of the 
171 papers which Mr. Barnhart studied, 
18 per cent report that in two years they 
have used no syndicate features. Certain 
syndicated matter is being eliminated 
among other papers. Cross-word puz- 
zles, syndicate editorials, hints to house- 
wives, farm columns, health columns, 
comic strips, weekly news reviews, and 
miscellany, in this particular order from 
first to last, are the special columns with 
which editors are dispensing. What is 
going into their papers is based more on 
the local reader interest and circulation 
value. While the syndicated material is 
being eliminated very gradually, editors 
are more and more convinced that the 
story of little Johnnie Jones falling into 
his grandmother’s well, and being res- 
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cued by his big brother, has a greater 
circulation value than the fact that the 
Prince of Wales fell off his horse. 

Even the country correspondence is 
being very closely watched. Some papers 
have already set a maximum weekly 
space quota beyond which they will not 
pay correspondents. Others have raised 
the editorial standards for these col- 
umns. In Minnesota, 100 weeklies are 
attempting to aid 1,500 rural correspon- 
dents through a course of sixteen lessons 
sent out by the Minnesota Editorial As- 
sociation. The object is to teach the con- 
tributor how to select and prepare news, 
to write leads, and where to find news. 

The printing and publishing trade as 
a whole has remained remarkably sta- 
ble. While a few have had to dismiss 34 





per cent of their staff, the total number 
of employes in the industry has dropped 
merely to the level of 1925 before the 
boom era. Publishers are making every 
effort to maintain this record. The very 
economies by which they can achieve 
their goal will increase the rate of profit 
in more prosperous times. 





A study of all four-color advertise- 
ments was made which shows that the 
addition of color brings woman atten- 
tion, on the average, up to man atten- 
tion. Color increases attention value for 
men 34 per cent over the black-and- 
white average for men; and the woman 
attention 79 per cent over the black- 
and-white average for women.—From 
Gallup survey of advertising techniques. 
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“In the Days That Wuz’ 


’—The Editorial Staff Avoids Publicity 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
+ THE INLAND PRINTER 




















Collection Practice Which Yields 


Payments Yet Holds Clients 


OLLECTION practice was 
deliberately chosen as 
the subject of this ar- 

ticle, rather than collection pol- 
icy. A lot of printers have a 
collection “policy,” but too few 
of them translate such policy 
into practice. In the last anal- 
ysis the thoroughness of collec- 
tion procedure is an indication 
of whether the printer himself is going 
to decide when the customers will pay— 
or whether the customers are to do the 
deciding to suit their convenience. 

An effective collection practice begins 
with the first extension of credit. If a 
customer came in and asked you to lend 
him $50, you’d think twice before doing 
so. Yet that’s not a bit different from 
selling him $50 worth of circulars on 
credit. Just as you wouldn’t lend your 
money to everyone, you won’t want to 
give credit to everyone. There are some 
dishonest people in every neighborhood. 
Others may be too optimistic about how 
quickly they can pay up. In a way they 
are just as poor credit risks as the dis- 
honest customers. Fundamentally the 
best credit risk is the man who has char- 
acter, capital, and capacity. If he hasn’t 
the first the latter won’t be worth so 
much to his creditors. 

At least one practical explanation of 
why there are credit losses is found in a 
recent survey of the Building Material 
Credit Association of Los Angeles, based 
on the replies received from eighty-five 
different business concerns: 


Number Average 
of Firms Losses 
63 27 percent Dishonest customers 


Cause of Losses 


61 oa Insufficient financing 
58 Ze 6S Incompetent customers 
40 1 aes Taking a chance 

36 i Failure to investigate 
14 Incorrect information 
36 i «3° Other known reasons 
22 zw Reasons not known 


Don’t be too quick, therefore, to grant 
credit. It’s better, after all, to lose a cus- 
tomer than to lose the money he owes. 


FOR MAY, 1932 + 


By F. HARVEY MORSE 


“Guard Collections!” warns Frank S. Cronk in his 
February editorial. A timely hint; and the present 
article supports it by offering collection letters which 


gather the dollars but give no offense to customers 


Plan to make a careful investigation of 
credit applicants. A growing number of 
firms have definite credit application 
forms which they ask the applicant to 
fill out. These forms include information 
about capital, sales, profits, bank ac- 





OUR CREDIT PLAN 


In accordance with your request we 
have opened for you a line of credit up 


Our business experience has proved 
that it is better for the customers and 
better for us if we start with a definite 
understanding of our credit plan. Under 
this plan we will be glad to charge your 
account with any printing or stationery 
purchases to the amount mentioned. We 
will send you a statement at the end of 
each month covering your purchases for 
the month, and will expect you to remit 
on or before the tenth of the month 
following. We have arranged credit for 
you with this understanding. 

All bills not paid by the tenth of the 
following month will bear interest at 6 
per cent from the first of the month un- 
til paid. We are operating our business 
on a very close margin of profit. The 
very favorable price at which you buy 
includes a credit charge sufficient to 
carry your account for thirty days. To 
carry your account longer will require 
additional capital which we have to 
borrow from the bank. The bank will 
charge us 6 per cent, and that is the 
charge we would then pass along to 
you on the unpaid balance. 

We know that you will feel more 
than pleased with the quality of our 
printing and with our service. You can 
be sure that we are glad to have you as 
a customer. We hope to serve you for 
many years to come. 

Sincerely yours, 











Use of such a letter will help the printer to reach a 
definite understanding of terms with the customer 


counts, other business accounts, 
and things of that sort. 

References should never be 
considered merely a matter of 
form; actually check them up. 
If there is a credit bureau in 
your community, it will pay 
you to affiliate with it and to 
call upon it for reports. A credit 
bureau has the facilities for se- 
curing a greater variety of information 
about customers than the average indi- 
vidual—a particularly valuable advan- 
tage in the case of a new firm. 

All interviews in connection with the 
credit applications should be handled 
tactfully, so as to avoid resentment and 
maintain good will toward your shop. 

The first step in effective collection 
practice is to be sure that your custom- 
ers understand your terms. The time to 
make those terms clear is when an ac- 
count is first opened. After you have in- 
vestigated credit references and decide 
that a firm is worthy of credit, send the 
company a letter explaining definitely 
that bills are due on a certain date, and 
make it clear that credit is extended on 
the condition of prompt remittance. You 
may also want to explain that such a 
policy cuts the cost to the buyer, due to 
the fact that you use your own working 
capital instead of going to the bank. 

The letter reproduced on this page is 
one actually used to help printers “get 
off on the right foot” with a new client. 

If in particular cases you have ar- 
ranged special terms for a customer, a 
special letter covering that is needed. 

But suppose that, after investigation, 
you find that an applicant isn’t worthy 
of credit? Don’t be afraid to say ““No” 
in such a case—but you will want to 
make every effort to hold that applicant 
as a cash customer for your house. 

The prompt payment of bills is very 
largely a matter of habit. Many buyers 
are lax in their payments largely be- 
cause the printer is lax in letting them 
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know that he actually does expect them 
to live up to the terms he has laid down. 

When you send out your first state- 
ment to a customer accompany it with a 
letter which gives an outline of terms, 
like that in the next column. 

All other things being equal, the more 
quickly collections are handled the surer 
the printer is of getting his money. It’s 
easiest to collect when a bill falls due. 
Then it is that the customer’s sense of 
obligation is greatest. The longer you 
let collections run, the less the chance of 
getting your money. A customer who 
finds that he can’t pay all of his bills 
monthly will pay first those creditors 
who let it be known that they expect to 
be paid without much delay. 

Remember, you want to establish the 
prompt-paying habit in your customers, 
and for that reason it is not a good idea 
to let a bill “ride” a whole month before 
reminding your customer that he is in 
debt to you. If a bill is not paid when 
due a reminder should go out not more 
than fifteen days later. This may be an- 
other statement to which is attached a 
striking reminder sticker. Such a re- 
minder is obviously formal and assumes 
the customer has overlooked payment. 

Another reason for prompt collection 
practice is that you hold your customer 
that way. If you let collections drag, if 
you let a customer’s bills pile up and pay 
little attention to payment, the average 
customer often becomes self-conscious, 
and, rather than come in and tell you 
that he can’t pay right now, will go to a 
competitor for further purchases—and 
if necessary pay cash. It is important in 
the case of delinquencies, therefore, that 
you let the customer realize that you 
want to be of genuine assistance to him 
in meeting his obligations. 

There are seven important points 
which must be covered if collection ap- 
peals are to be successful. They can be 
classified as follows: . 

1. Information. Let the customer 
know how much he owes. Statements 
will take care of this. 

2. Remind him with a duplicate in- 
voice bearing a sticker suggesting that 
payment has been overlooked. 

3. Appeal to the customer’s fairness. 
“Don’t you think it only fair to let us 
have what is due us?” 

4. Play for some explanation. Resell 
a customer on his purchase. “You have 
our goods; you used them; they must 
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have been satisfactory or we would have 
had a complaint from you.” 

5. Shame him into a reply. “If some- 
one owed you money and made no effort 
to pay it, how would you feel? How 
would you feel if he didn’t answer your 
friendly letters? How would you feel if 
he didn’t keep his agreements?” 

6. The threatening stage. Some cus- 
tomers do let their bills run until you 
have to suggest that the law has pro- 
vided means of collection. Point out the 
risks to his credit reputation. 

7. The final step—the attorney. This 
should follow a final warning to the cus- 
tomer that collection will be turned over 
to an attorney if a reply is not received 





YOUR FIRST STATEMENT 


Recently we opened a line of credit 
for you. At that time we explained our 
plan fully and told you that we would 
send you a statement of your account 
at the end of each month. 

Attached is your first statement. It 
includes all of your purchases from us 
from the first item charged up to the 
end of the month. Please examine this 
statement carefully. If it does not agree 
with your records we will be very glad 
to check with you. 

As previously explained, our credit 
plan calls for payment of each month’s 
bill not later than the tenth. Our busi- 
ness is conducted with a very narrow 
margin of profit. Because of this nar- 
row margin of profit we must charge 
interest on accounts that are not paid 
promptly on the tenth. This charge is at 
the rate of 6 per cent, which is exactly 
the interest we pay the bank for the 
money which we must borrow to carry 
an account. 

We are equipped to serve your every 
printing need—whether a simple hurry- 
up leaflet or an elaborate brochure. Let 
us continue to work with you on all 
your printing problems. 

Sincerely yours, 











The printer who sends out this letter with his first 
statement is paving the road for easier collections 
by a definite date. Don’t make threats 
unless you intend to carry them out. 
Frequently this final warning will bring 
in the money (or at least an answer) be- 
fore legal steps are necessary. The fact 
that a customer must then anticipate 
dealing with a stranger, from whom he 
doesn’t know what to expect, helps to 
shake him out of his laxness. 

Letters based on each of these ap- 
peals should be mailed approximately 
one week apart, but the interval may be 
varied to suit the particular customers. 
However, it is advisable to call person- 








It is said that an elephant never for- 
gets. Give one a chew of tobacco or a 
hot cigar—and you might as well com- 
mit suicide as visit that elephant again. 

Unfortunately folks don’t have ele- 
phant memories. At least most of us do 
not. We are all apt to forget a lot of 
things. Not having received payment of 
our recent billifer ......5... +. we just 
naturally assume you have overlooked 
it. Now that we have jogged your mem- 
ory, won’t you please look up the state- 
MIEHESWEISENE VOWION «oi. 650/00 sc 'e-cinie 
Check it over to be sure it is correct, 
and then either mail us a check or drop 
in and leave the cash. 

It is our aim to furnish the best 
printing at the best prices. We know 
our merchandise is right, but we cannot 
long continue our favorable prices un- 
less our customers will meet their bills 
promptly when due. 

Don’t forget to pay us a check or pay 
us a call and bring the check. 

Sincerely yours, 











The first letter in one collection series. The writer 
“assumes” that the customer has forgotten his bill 


ally on some of the “slow-pays” before 
the final letters are sent. It is sometimes 
a little more difficult to make excuses 
face to face for not paying than to ig- 
nore the request in a letter. 

Do not rely too much on a single sys- 
tem of collection letters. Although you 
use letters, vary them somewhat to fit a 
particular situation and to fit changing 
times and conditions. Give the impres- 
sion through your letters and through 
your personal collection efforts that you 
are trying to help the customer out of a 
bad hole—that you are willing to go 





When no answer is received from a 
collection letter, it is the usual thing to 
pretend to believe the matter was over- 
looked by the other party. 

But I’m going to be frank enough to 
admit that I believe the reason you did 
not answer my last letter was that you 
perhaps didn’t have the money right 
at hand at that time. 

In other words, I am taking it for 
granted that you feel just as we would 
feel if the conditions were reversed, and 
that you want to be as fair with us as 
we would be with you. 

Don’t you think it only fair to let us 
have what is due us? 

Just think this over, Mr. Blank, and, 
if you cannot possibly square your ac- 
count today, just let us know when you 
can take care of the matter. 

We certainly will appreciate this 
courtesy on your part. With cordial 
good wishes, I am, 

Expectantly yours, 











A good second letter in a series of collection letters 
—an appeal to the customer's sense of fair dealing 


+ THE INLAND PRINTER 


























If someone owed you $........ and 
seemingly made no effort to pay it, how 
would you feel ? 

But now suppose you had put your- 
self in the place of the customer, as- 
sumed that perhaps he had been hard 
pushed for money, and had decided to 
wait rather than appeal to the law to 
collect your money. Then, later, sup- 
pose you write him a friendly letter ask- 
ing him to treat you as fairly as you 
had treated him. Wouldn’t you feel cer- 
tain that you could expect a prompt 
response from your customer ? 

There are laws that regulate business, 
Mr. Blank. But the biggest thing that 
will keep business relations clean and 
above board is the fact that most peo- 
ple believe in the square deal. Business 
would go to smash if we couldn’t de- 
pend upon the sacredness of an agree- 
ment in a business deal. 

That is all we request from you, Mr. 
Blank—a square deal. You believe in 
that just as we do, don’t you? Then let 
us settle this matter as between friends. 
A check from you by return mail will 
confirm our belief that you do believe 
in the square deal. 

Earnestly yours, 











The “shame” letter is intended to get under the cus- 
tomer’s skin. Note the first suggestion of a threat 
halfway with him. In other words, al- 
ways try to get the customer to give you 
a reason for not paying. If the reason 
seems genuine you can take such steps 
as seem wise; in some cases you might 
suggest the use of notes, bank loans, or 

partial payments. 

In general the use of the telephone is 
to be discouraged as a collection me- 
dium. Everyone dislikes having his pri- 
vate financial business aired publicly. 





Have you thought what it means to 
you to have good credit standing in the 
community ? Credit-rating associations 
frequently refer to us in regard to the 
promptness of our customers in meeting 
their obligations. In such cases, people 
who meet their payments promptly are 
given an A-1 rating, which means that 
they can obtain credit from any busi- 
ness house in the city. 

So you can see that, even aside from 
your natural desire to live up to your 
agreement, it is decidedly to your ad- 
vantage to do so. 

This is the fourth time that we have 
written you in a friendly attempt to in- 
duce you to meet your obligation with- 
out forcing us to use harsh methods. We 
shall still hope to get some definite word 
from you within five days, because we 
should sincerely regret being compelled 
to take other steps. 

Yours very truly, 











A letter suitable for a fourth collection mailing; a 
final notice to the slow-pay customer, as it were 


FOR MAY, 1932 + 


Then, too, it is difficult to be certain 
that you have the exact person you want 
at the other end of the wire. 

It is your money that the customer 
has, so never give up hope of getting it. 
In some cases you may have to resort to 
law. In other cases you may have to 
charge off some to bad debts; but keep 
them in mind, for the creditor’s condi- 
tion may change later to the extent that 
you will have a chance of getting your 
money. 

In most states there is in operation a 
statute of limitations, specifying a defi- 
nite period after which the law cannot 
be invoked to collect accounts. Such a 
limitation ordinarily begins to run from 





We have just experienced the fine 
glow of warmth that comes when you 
hear from an old friend after a long 
period of silence. 

Your letter of August 9, with your 
check for $60, is the best news we have 
had for a long time. They say no news 
is good news, but not for us. We like to 
hear from our customers. 

There remains a balance of $60 out- 
standing against you. If you cannot pay 
it all at once, pay all you can. Even if 
you have to split the amount into two 
more payments, we shall not complain. 

Remember, no news is bad news in 
our business. Please let us know exactly 
what we may expect. 

Sincerely yours, 











A “Thank you”’ letter. This letter expresses appre- 
ciation, but keeps the way open for further effort 


the date the account is due and con- 
tinues for a number of years, the period 
varying in the different states. It is pos- 
sible to stop action of the statute of limi- 
tations in three ways: (1) by securing a 
written acknowledgment from the cus- 
tomer that he owes you money; (2) by 
obtaining payment on account; (3) by 
getting a promise to pay; (4) by show- 
ing that the customer has remained be- 
yond jurisdiction for a long time. 

At least once a year it will pay you to 
send a personal letter to your prompt- 
paying customers, thanking them for 
their codperation and for their business. 
You might want to add that you have 
given them the highest possible recom- 
mendation in the local credit associa- 
tion, and suggest that you will be glad 
to recommend them personally if they 
want to open accounts with other firms 
in different lines. Such letters help tre- 
mendously in maintaining the good will 
of your present customers. 





The Elimination of Static Electricity 
From Belts in Printing Plants 
By W. F. SCHAPHORST 


The question is frequently asked: 
“How can I get rid of static electricity on 
my belt drives? Can it be done, and, if 
so, what must be done to overcome it?” 

Yes, it is possible to avoid static elec- 
tricity in belts. It is simply necessary to 
make the belt a good conductor of elec- 
tricity, or use a belt that was a good con- 
ductor in the first place. Thus if the belt 
were made entirely of metal there would 
be no static. Static difficulties are never 
experienced, for instance, in a machine 
that is made wholly of metal. It is only 
in machinery where non-conductors are 
present that difficulties from static are 
experienced. 

Powder-manufacturing companies are 
exceedingly careful about preventing the 
formation of static, and they have been 
successful in so doing. I have authentic 
reports concerning one large powder- 
manufacturing company the research 
engineers of which found that a graphite 
solution is very effective as a preventive 
of static. That, of course, is due to the 
fact that graphite is an excellent con- 
ductor of electricity. Another powder- 
manufacturing company utilizes 50 per 
cent glycerin and 50 per cent water, a 
solution which is all right so long as its 
application is continued. That is, the 
belt must be maintained in a moist con- 
dition and must never be permitted to 
become dry. By applying the solution 
automatically every little while, there- 
by eliminating the human factor, the 
belts can be maintained in a properly 
moist condition indefinitely. 

Static electricity is generated by belt 
slippage and by the continuous making 
and breaking of contact between the 
belt and the pulleys. It is also generated 
by the friction of the belt with the sur- 
rounding air. The potential or voltage 
is the highest halfway between the pul- 
leys, and that is why, when combs are 
used, the combs should be placed at the 
midpoint of the belt. 

If you use a high-grade pliable high- 
friction belt which will not slip, has good 
conductivity, and is smooth upon both 
sides, serious static troubles will never 
be experienced. It will be found much 
more satisfactory to use a high-quality 
two-ply belt because both sides of such 
double belts are always smooth. 
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HOULD a trade association be “all 
business” or part business and 
part social? Well, that’s a ques- 

tion! But I believe that “all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy.” On 
the other hand, the member who joins 
a trade association and then will nei- 
ther work nor play is not acting fairly 
with himself or with the association 
of which he is a part. 

In every organization one will find 
those who differ with everything and 
everybody but—themselves. Unless 
their views are in accord with those 
of the executive committee or other 
governing power, they sulk, will not 
attend meetings and in general act 
like spoiled children. They have a 
peeve—about nothing. 

The secretary of a trade associa- 
tion has one of the most difficult jobs 
in the world. He gets more brickbats 
and less “‘bokays” than any executive 
I ever heard of. Talk about prima 
donnas being temperamental! Boy, 
the trade-association secretary can 
tell you stories which will put any 
“artist” to shame! 

And still he sticks! He plays the 
game and works hard. All too often 
he is underpaid for his conscientious 
endeavors, and sometimes he is com- 
pelled to resign before he lands in a 
private sanitarium or the state’s in- 
stitution for other foolish people—to 
the discredit of his association and 
loss to the industry. 

In talking personally with other 
association secretaries and through 
correspondence, I find that perhaps 
one member in three puts his shoul- 
ders to the wheel of the old apple cart 
and helps it on its way over the hill; 
others would rather ride than push. 





























By FRANK S$. CRONK 


Secretary-Manager, Master Printers of Colorado 


Summarizing, then, if we have but 
one-third of the printers of the coun- 
try listed as members in their various 
associations, and, of those “in,” only 
one-third willing to do whatever they 
might be called upon to do, we can 
say roughly that about one master 
printer in six in the country is really 
vitally interested in the success or 
non-success of his industry. 

With such statistics staring us in 
the face, is it any wonder that condi- 
tions are such as they are in the print- 
ing business? Verily, you can lead a 
horse to water but you cannot make 
him drink; and by the same token 
you can talk to some printers until 
you are black in the face and yet can- 
not get them to understand. And, if 
you cannot get the rank and file of 
printers to understand the serious 
need of concerted action, things will 
be the same a hundred years from 
now as they are today! 

The hope of the printing industry 
rests with the trade association. The 
trade association—and only the trade 
association—can handle the vexing 
problems which confront the print- 
ing business today. Only through the 
printers’ trade association, in codp- 
eration with the local credit men’s as- 
sociation, are printers’ credits to be 





safeguarded; only through the trade 
association can the local problems be 
solved and activities carried on suc- 
cessfully as a group. Among these 
problems and activities are: 

The all too prevalent practice of 
unloyal business men sending their 
orders for various printed products 
away from the home (local) market. 

Dissemination of printing knowl- 
edge and practice gleaned from all 
parts of the world. 

The passing of legislation favor- 
able to the printing industry. 

The promotion of fraternal con- 
tacts through social activities. 

Cooperation with the other organ- 
ized bodies in the promotion of civic 
improvements. 

Promulgation of trade ethics help- 
ful to the industry in general, and to 
the local members in particular. 

Whether a master printer belongs 
to his trade association or not, he 
shares in the benefits derived from 
the work of that body. And the non- 
member must never overlook the fact 
that his trade association represents 
him in the eyes of all other business 
men. Therefore, if the association is 
not functioning to suit his pleasure or 
ideas, it is up to him to join the or- 
ganization, have his voice in the pro- 
ceedings of the body, and assist with 
his suggestions and codperation in 
solving the problems of the industry 
of which he is a part. 

If you who are reading this are not 
a member of your local master print- 
ers’ association, call up the secretary 
today and request him to send you a 
membership application blank. Re- 
lieve your conscience by obeying that 
impulse—DO IT NOW! © 
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Importance of Printing in Chicago Is 


Personified by T he Lakeside Press 


MONG the basic industries that con- 
tribute every day to our conve- 
nience and education, perhaps 

none offers more than the graphic arts— 
the business presenting the printed word 
in its almost limitless forms. The pro- 
duction of printing is one of Chicago’s 
outstanding industrial achievements. In 
this, the fourth largest American indus- 
try, Chicago has reached first rank. 

In Chicago is afforded an opportunity 
to visit and enjoy an acquaintanceship 
with one of the most unusual business 
houses in America: The Lakeside Press. 
The history of this institution, with its 
corporate personality, its fine ideals, and 
its tremendous present-day size and ac- 
complishments, presents a story quite as 
fascinating as fiction. 

If we travel south from the Loop to 
Twenty-second Street, almost at the 
edge of Lake Michigan and overlooking 


By R.T. ANDERSON 


This enjoyable article, which is re- 
printed from “Chicago Visitor,” hon- 
ors the magnificent Donnelley plant, 
Chicago master printers, and also the 


entire printing industry in general 


the 1933 Century of Progress site, we 
find the home of R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company, The Lakeside Press. Even as 
casual observers we are impressed with 
the architectural beauty of the building 
itself, for we see not merely four great 
brick walls, but an industrial building of 
character, expressing, as it is intended 
to, the very ideals and spirit of the or- 
ganization it houses. This building is an 
expression of faith in its occupants and 
in America, and its architecture typifies 
the solidity and honesty of purpose that 


have been its success since its humble 
inception sixty-seven years ago. 

In 1864, when Chicago was a sprawl- 
ing but energetic city of 140,000, R. R. 
Donnelley, a native of Hamilton, Onta- 
rio, arrived with his wife and small son 
to enter the printing business. His asso- 
ciation was with the firm of Church & 
Goodman. It was a proud day when the 
imposing sign of Church, Goodman & 
Donnelley, Steam Printers, made its ap- 
pearance on that four-story brick build- 
ing on La Salle Street. Steam printing, 
as differing from printing with presses 
operating by hand or foot power, was an 
indisputable mark of progress. 

In the trying days following the Civil 
War the young firm grew, and then— 
disaster. The great conflagration of 1871 
destroyed every physical trace of the 
firm’s property, and made a new start 
with unbelievable handicaps necessary. 














Located in a commanding position visible from practically every point in the Century of Progress Exposition grounds along the shore of Lake Michigan, this plant 
will be viewed by hundreds of thousands of visitors in 1933, and visited by many of them. Its beauty and modern efficiency do genuine honor to our industry 
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That fresh start was made, and the prog- 
ress of this press through the interven- 
ing years has been thorough and steady. 
Today, with its four thousand employes 
and a million and a quarter feet of floor 
space, it is one of the largest printing 
concerns in the world, producing fine 
books, schoolbooks, periodicals, maps, 
the great mail-order catalogs, many of 
our telephone directories, railroad tar- 








the completion of their work. Classroom 
work, factory practice, and actual oper- 
ations are included, each boy eventually 
being trained for that part of the organ- 
ization to which he is best adapted. With 
but rare exceptions these graduates have 
stayed on with the Press, and a large 
percentage of its executive positions and 
posts of responsibility is filled by these 
former apprentices. Such strict training 


ms 


] rill 


The flibrary of The Lakeside Press is a notable example of richness of detail tempered with an effective 
simplicity in the main design, and the total result could hardly be surpassed. On the shelves are rare volumes, 
many beautiful specimens of books produced by the company, and some samples of commercial work 


iffs, the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
other well known editions, as well as an 
enormous volume of printed advertising. 

Of unusual interest is the Apprentice 
Training School—developed with such 
thoroughness that it has become a model 
achievement for other industrial leaders 
in many other fields of business. The 
high quality of workmanship, always a 
basic requirement of The Lakeside Press, 
brought about, as the business grew, an 
acute necessity for an unfailing supply 
of skilled labor, thoroughly trained and 
intimately acquainted with the methods 
and ideals of the company. So in 1908, 
under the guidance of the present presi- 
dent, Thomas E. Donnelley, the appren- 
tice school was established to develop 
the firm’s future employes. 

Here will be found groups of carefully 
chosen young men passing through a 
seven-year apprentice training course, 
with definite positions awaiting them on 
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has contributed much to the remarkable 
character and high ideals of the institu- 
tion, and demonstrates, even in this in- 
tensely mechanical age, that individual 
welfare and true craftsmanship are still 
of paramount importance here. 

In your visit here you will be thrilled 
at the batteries of the “almost human” 
typesetting devices, the artistry and 
skill of the photoengravers, the accurate 
business of molding the electrotypes. A 
klaxon sounds and an electric truck 
swishes by, carrying rolls or stacks of 
paper to the whirring presses. Printing 
presses—yes, so many in number and 
kind that you'll not try to count them. 
There are the giant rotaries for produc- 
ing the telephone books, mail-order cat- 
alogs, and magazines; the row on row of 
cylinder presses for book printing, and 
great color presses printing such a va- 
riety and intricacy of colors that you'll 
almost say, “It can’t be done!” You'll 





find the bindery absorbing, for here you 
see the folding, sewing, the making of 
covers, and the finishing of books, from 
a flat sheet to a beautiful bound volume. 

After lunch in the cafeteria we can 
enjoy a restful yet exciting half-hour in 
one of the most beautiful rooms you’ve 
ever seen—the tower library. Here with 
an Old World setting of vaulted Gothic 
dignity and charm are books, catalogs, 
and magazines produced at the Press. 

Then we can stroll through the Lake- 
side Galleries, where always is seen an 
exhibit of interest and education. This 
month it may be fine bindings, the next 
month art posters, or etchings perhaps 
—always open and worth a visit. 

Before we leave we must visit a bright 
corner, up high, that houses one of the 
most fascinating arts—fine bookbinding 
by hand—in which are employed the 
same exacting methods as employed by 
those wonderful craftsmen of the four- 
teenth century. Here the work, the skill 
and ideals of the old masters are per- 
petuated—not primarily as a commer- 
cial enterprise but rather as the sincere 
desire to give lasting expression to an 
otherwise almost lost art. Under the di- 
rection of a world-famous artist we will 
see rare old volumes being rebound, first 
editions under careful repair, new and 
beautifully hand-tooled or inlaid bind- 
ings being developed. Perhaps we shall 
hear the history of some rare volumes. 

And now, Chicago visitor, suppose 
you actually make this worthwhile ex- 
cursion to The Lakeside Press, and next 
time you sit down with a book or maga- 
zine you can picture its actual making. 





Curtis Publishing Company’s 1931 
Report Shows Reduced Profit 

The Curtis Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia, reports, for 1931, profits 
available for dividends of $12,217,288, 
compared with $19,121,026 in the pre- 
vious year. Contingent reserve and the 
undivided profits at the close of 1931 
amounted to $20,992,287, against $21,- 
974,989 in 1930. 

The gross operation revenue from all 
sales, including advertising and circula- 
tion, in 1931, amounted to $62,847,267, 
compared with $78,769,922 in the pre- 
vious year. Production, publicity, and 
general and administration expenses to- 
taled $49,353,383, for 1931, against 
$57,327,973.—From “Printers’ Ink.” 
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Planography: Facts for the Printer 


on | his Reproductive Process 


By WILLIAM GUY MARTIN « 


(rene exists in the 
average printer’s mind F : — 
as to the real meaning +=What is this process? How is it worked? 


of the term “planograph print- 
ing.” There is a distinction be- 
tween “planograph process” 
and “planograph printing” that 
undoubtedly is very largely 
responsible for this confusion. 
The term “planographic proc- 
ess’’ in general embraces all the 
forms of printing from a flat or plane 
surface, as distinguished from letter- 
press (relief) printing and intaglio print- 
ing. The planographic process embraces 
lithography in all its phases, collotype, 
and offset printing, all of which are pro- 
duced from a plane surface through the 
opposition of various elements to one 
another, as in the case of the grease and 
water of lithography. 

It is with the trade application of the 
term “planograph” we are to be con- 
cerned in this article. Certain reproduc- 
ers of printed matter have adopted this 
name as a trade name for their product. 
Printers have come to look upon the 
process as one of mystery. As a matter 
of fact, it is one of the simplest methods. 

In effect planographic printing as used 
by the trade is offset printing in its most 
elementary form. In its broadest sense 
it includes the reproduction of original 
copy provided in the form of printed 
matter, typewritten matter, drawings, 
photographs, or combinations of all of 
these. Rarely is an attempt made to set 
the original copy in type form from the 
manuscript copy. 

It is commonly run in combination 
form. This means the imposing of from 
eight to sixteen, more or less, different 
orders on one offset press plate, which is 
run upon one standard sheet of paper. 
Runs of this nature average from fifty 
to five hundred copies or more. It is not 
unusual for the operator to run from five 


*Mr. Martin is the Chicago district sales manager 
of the Harris-Seybold-Potter Company. 
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What are the costs? What advantages 
and handicaps has it? A reliable response 


to the many inquiries about this method 


to seven of the combination plates an 
hour on the smaller-size offset press with 
the equivalent of eight 81% by 11 pages 
up. From all of this it will be clear that 
planograph is not only a simple method 
of reproduction, but a rapid one which 
offers distinct service advantages. The 
quality of work depends upon the oper- 
ator. It is a fact that finer line drawings 
can be produced by this method than by 
letterpress. Halftones can be produced 
with it on any stock from the finest to 
the coarsest. For type reproduction it is 
a toss up for a competent operator. 

In preparing planograph work, copy 
is an important factor. All copy must be 
photographed either by the use of a cam- 
era or a contact printing frame. Conse- 
quently the finest results are obtained 
from the copy that will lend itself best 
to photography. Sharp black-and-white 
copy on white paper stock is preferable. 
Any variation from this presents attend- 
ant difficulties. Grays are extremely dif- 
ficult to photograph, while on the other 
hand the reds will photograph as black. 
Dark blues which incline toward the 
bronze shade can be photographed, as 
can yellows which carry a preponder- 
ance of reddish cast. 

The positioning of these colors as to 
image or background has much to do 
with the success of a clear reproduction. 
An image printed in black on a red, yel- 
low, or dark blue background does not 
lend itself to photographic reproduction. 
Images printed in gray, light yellow, 
light blue, or pink, having white back- 





grounds, are equally impossible 
of reproduction in the regular 
way. Color filters can be and 
are employed with acceptable 
results on difficult copy of this 
nature. Consequently, in the 
successful operation of a plano- 
graphic plant, a knowledge of 
copy and the various methods 
of treatment is a most impor- 
tant requirement. 

A cross-section of the production of 
the average planograph plant presents 
an interesting study. It shows successful 
competition with many other methods 
of reproduction—letterpress printing, 
blueprinting, photostating, multigraph- 
ing, and mimeographing. In the first 
place, if the work be contrasted with the 
printed order which requires a number 
of zincs, wax plates, halftones, setting 
of rules, boxes, etc., the planographer’s 
composition and imposition cost is con- 
siderably less. On short runs this is a 
great advantage, inasmuch as the prepa- 
ration cost greatly exceeds the press cost 
on runs of this type. On the other hand, 
if the run should be a long one, the slight 
expense of duplication on an offset press 
plate makes it possible to reduce the 
number of impressions while at the same 
time running at a higher speed than let- 
terpress and with less makeready and 
ink. Consequently the planographer has 
avery distinct advantage as respects cost 
over letterpress printers in practically 
all forms of commercial printing, with 
the exception of short runs of type mat- 
ter, lists which must be kept standing, 
or similar matter. 

In competition with blueprinting it is 
merely a matter of the run being large 
enough to offset the cost of blueprint 
paper. This same thing is true in the 
matter of photostating. Aside from the 
cost, however, the planographers, with 
their selection of papers and ink, can 
present a more lasting and durable print 
than can blueprint and photostat firms. 
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While competition with the mimeo- 
graph and multigraph cannot be said to 
present the same margin of advantage 
as the processes mentioned, planograph 
nevertheless offers an advantage in com- 
bination press runs, particularly when 
the Van Dyke negative is used. 

This method is comparatively simple. 
Copy is typed on a clear sheet of thin 
bond paper. By “clear” we mean a sheet 
which is evenly susceptible to light pene- 
tration. The sheet upon which the copy 
is typed is backed up with a sheet of 
hard carbon paper, thus producing the 
image on both sides of the sheet and af- 
fording maximum opacity of the image. 
These typewritten sheets are then laid 
out in a form for margins. The entire 
form is printed at one exposure on the 
Van Dyke negative paper, in an ordi- 
nary vacuum printing frame. An expo- 
sure of about seven or eight minutes is 
needed. Next the Van Dyke paper nega- 
tive is developed by washing in plain 
water and applying a fixing solution. 
After drying, this negative, which con- 
tains a multiple number of pages, prop- 
erly arranged, is ready for photographic 
transfer to the offset press plate. 

Planography is a relatively inexpen- 
sive method. Negative paper costs ap- 
proximately eleven cents a square yard 
in rolls. A minimum of labor is required. 
No darkroom is necessary for this proc- 
ess, as all operations may be performed 
in daylight. However, this process can 
be used only where copy is reproduced 
same size. If any reductions or enlarge- 
ments are required, it will be necessary 
to resort to the camera with paper or 
film negative, at a higher cost. 

The life of a planographer probably 
offers as much variety as any branch of 
the graphic arts. For instance, along 
comes the purchasing agent of a welfare 
organization. He desires to get out a 
booklet portraying the accomplishments 
of his organization. There are some 
forty photographs of various subjects 
and a number of graphs and charts 
which must be included. But here’s the 
rub: only seventy-five copies of this 
booklet are desired—enough for the ac- 
tive solicitors to carry in their kits. Pho- 
toengravings and zincs are prohibitive 
because of their cost. 

What the planographer does is to pro- 
duce a book of forty halftones (of page 
size) with numerous line cuts, all made 
in his own shop. He uses typewritten 
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copy reduced for the text. All this is 
done at a price within the means of the 
purchaser. Thus an amount of work is 
created which otherwise would not have 
been executed at all. 

Next comes a buyer who wants a pro- 
gram for a sports event which is only 
three days off. It has been arranged in a 
hurry. All he has in copy is printed news- 
paper ads of numerous merchants who 
are subscribing to the program. In two 
days’ time this program, of thirty-two 
pages and cover, is delivered, in time for 
the opening game. Four or five pages of 
type are set. The balance of the program 
is composed of ads photographed from 
printed newspaper copy. 

Next we have some three thousand 
pages of railroad-system maps. Only 
thirty-five copies of each page are re- 
quired. They have formerly been photo- 
stated. Can the planographer make a 
better price on this work? He not only 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


That Mistreated Word 
SERVICE 


T MEANS reliability. It means deliveries 
| on the day promised, or advice in ad- 
vance to the buyer if something unfore- 
seen will prevent making of deliveries 
on time. It means prompt and accurate 
proofs ‘“dummied up” whenever possi- 
ble; not galley proofs just shoved at the 
printing buyer in a slipshod mass for 
him to puzzle out. 

It signifies intelligent consultation; 
a man who knows what he is talking 
about all ready to sit beside the buyer’s 
desk and explain things, or make sug- 
gestions for improvement of the work 
or how money may be saved by some 
slight change in specifications. It means, 
perhaps, telling the customer that for 
economy he should cut the copy just a 
bit so that it will go into twenty-four 
pages instead of twenty-five. It means 
saving that wastage of stock due to an 
arbitrarily selected odd size, through the 
adoption of a standard size that cuts 
without any waste. On color work it 
means proofs in color when the buyer 
expected to have to use his imagination. 
It means, in a word, handling a job as if 
the printer were printing it for himself. 
It means saving the buyer all kinds of 
trouble and detail work. 

That is Southgate’s conception of ac- 
tual PRINTING SERVICE. And that is the 
kind of printing service we offer you. 




















Convincing copy on the center spread of a folder 
produced by The Southgate Press, of Boston 





can, but he makes a larger profit as well 
and produces a more durable reproduc- 
tion of the maps. 

Then there is the customer with a rare 
book which is out of print. Additional 
copies of this book are desired. It is a 
simple matter to photograph it, page for 
page, and print the small edition on the 
offset press. 

In the case of a rush order consisting 
of a milk-bottle collar advertising dairy 
products, the hand-drawn copy comes in 
this morning. Within two hours it is run- 
ning twenty-four up on a 22 by 34 offset 
press at an average of about four thou- 
sand impressions an hour. Advanced de- 
liveries are made the same afternoon. 

On the reproduction of office and fac- 
tory matter the strictly planographic 
shop comes in closest contact with the 
letterpress printer. In these instances 
the odds are with the planographer. If 
work has been printed previously all he 
needs is a good printed copy from which 
to make his negative. In this case little 
more than an hour will witness it run- 
ning eight or sixteen up on the offset 
press at a high rate of speed. 

If it is an original form, the planogra- 
pher has the type matter set and posi- 
tioned on a sheet of transparent paper. 
A contact negative is made on film. The 
rules are scratched in on the negative 
with a ruling pen. Not only is this a 
more economical method than setting 
rules or making wax plates, but it lends 
itself to better work. Finer lines are ob- 
tainable. From one negative the planog- 
rapher can duplicate the work on his 
press plate as many times as desired for 
little additional cost. 

Formwork, circulars, and dodgers are 
equally adapted to planography. In fact 
it is a field which is rapidly growing as 
buyers come to understand what plano- 
graph has to offer. It is but a step from 
what’s generally known as planograph- 
ing to offset printing—but that is an- 
other tale. There is a growing tendency 
for the planograph plant to take on more 
and more the nature of an offset printing 
plant. It is admitted that the distinction 
is a fine one having more to do with psy- 
chology than with the process, for the 
process is identical in both cases. 

As we have mentioned, a knowledge 
of copy requirements is necessary to the 
execution of high-grade and profitable 
planographic work. Given proper copy, 
the work from the camera on through to 
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the press is facilitated and costs are cut 
accordingly. Photography is the next 
step in planograph production after the 
copy has been properly prepared. This is 
accomplished by use of a camera, or in 
some instances with a contact printing 
frame. For the most part film or paper 
negatives are used for this purpose in 
contrast to the wet or dry glass photo- 
graphic plates used in color work. 

This sensitized film is manufactured 
and sold ready for use in any size de- 
sired. It resembles in appearance the or- 
dinary camera film utilized in amateur 
photography. Paper-negative material 
consists of a clear sheet of paper coated 
with a sensitized emulsion. The charac- 
ter of the work determines which of 
these mediums is to be used. The aver- 
age camera exposure required for this 
film or paper negative varies from thirty 
seconds to one minute. Developing these 
negatives is a matter of approximately 
five minutes. Where halftones are re- 
quired they are “shot” separately and 
stripped into position on the negative. 

The planographer is liable to face any 
amount of copy which calls for unusual 
initiative in its handling—copy yellow 
with age, gray copy, or illusive colors to 
be reproduced. All of these and other 
types require special handling and slow- 
up production. It is hardly possible to 
judge the quality of the planographic 
print unless one has the original copy in 
front of him for comparative purposes. 

Opaquing of the finished negatives 
constitutes the next step. This involves 
the painting-out of imperfections in the 
film, such as pin-holes. The term “pin- 
holes” is applied to tiny imperfections in 
the negative, generally caused by dust 
on the glass cover of the copy board, or 
by sand spots in the glass itself. 

When the negatives are completed 
they are laid out as many up as it is de- 
sired to run on one press plate, and posi- 
tioned for register. This is sometimes 
done by sticking them up in position on 
a layout sheet of opaque paper. After 
they have been positioned those portions 
of the “mask” or opaque layout sheet 
which obscure the.images on the nega- 
tives are cut out, exposing the printing 
area of the negatives, and the form is 
then ready for photographing onto the 
press plate. In other cases the negatives 
are laid out within the vacuum printing 
frame itself and the margins “masked” 
with opaque paper strips to prevent an 
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exposure between the edges of the vari- 
ous films. Still another method consists 
of sticking the films together with trans- 
parent tape and “masking” the margins 
after they are placed on the plate in the 
printing frame. 

The zinc press plate is then cleaned 
and coated with a sensitizing emulsion, 
by centrifugal force, in a “whirler” or 





WILLIAM GUY MARTIN 


in this comprehensive article thoroughly describes 
the planographic process, and discusses its strong 
and weak features in comparison with letterpress 
coating machine, and the operator is 
ready for the printing of the plate. The 
sensitized press plate is printed in an or- 
dinary vacuum printing frame such as is 
used in photoengraving, gravure, and 
lithographic plants. This consists of two 
frames which lock together. One of the 
frames is glazed, while the other is 
equipped with a rubber blanket. When 
the press plate and the negatives, posi- 
tioned for register, are locked in this 
frame and suction applied, a vacuum is 
formed which results in perfect contact 
of the negatives and the press plate. A 
perfect contact is required to prevent a 
spreading of the light under the nega- 
tives, which causes a “fuzzy” print. The 
printing of the press plate is accom- 
plished by exposure to a printing or arc 
lamp, the length of the exposure depend- 
ing on the quality and nature of the neg- 
atives and the strength of the light. 
When the exposure is completed, the 
plate is removed from the frame and de- 
veloped. This process consists of cover- 
ing the plate with a greasy developing 








ink, which is well rubbed in and then 
washed clean. If a proper exposure is 
made, that part of the emulsion on the 
plate which has not been exposed to the 
light will wash off easily, carrying with 
it the developing ink and leaving the 
printed image on the press plate. When 
this plate has been cleaned and dried 
and a protective etch applied it is ready 
for the press. A period of from fifteen 
minutes to half an hour generally serves 
to cover this operation. 

This process may seem lengthy and 


‘involved, but the fact of the matter is 


that an eight- or sixteen-page press plate 
can be produced in little more than the 
time it takes to tell about it. It is not 
unusual to witness the completion of a 
press plate of this nature, including lay- 
out, printing, and development, in from 
three-quarters of an hour to one hour. 
The plate is then locked on the offset 
press and the work is printed. 

The user of the planograph process 
enjoys many advantages which are not 
self-evident from an operating stand- 
point. To a large extent he has no com- 
position, and also no composing-room 
investment. His purchases made outside, 
apart from paper, ink, and kindred sup- 
plies, are of a negligible quantity. He 
buys no wax plates, electrotypes, or pho- 
toengravings. He does all his duplicating 
of a form by the simple expedient of du- 
plicate printing on the press plate from 
one negative. If he wishes to hold a form 
for reprint he has only an inexpensive 
piece of film or paper to file. When he 
has finished with one press plate he has 
it regrained at slight expense for further 
use. In many cases his bindery opera- 
tions are lessened through the layout 
advantages which are offered by this 
process of reproduction. 

Planography is essentially a photo- 
graphic process. When combined with 
the practice of typography it becomes 
offset printing, and as such it is destined 
to play a part of ever-increased impor- 
tance in the future of the printing indus- 
try. For one reason, if for no other, is 
this true—the trend toward rotary print- 
ing. The development of printing pro- 
duction today is decidedly toward the 
rotary principle of running at higher 
speeds and printing one sheet with each 
revolution of the cylinder, as opposed to 
the flat-bed method of printing, which 
produces but one sheet with every two 
revolutions of the cylinder. 
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Typographic Scoreboard 
MAY, 1932 
Subject: NATION’S BUSINESS for April 


60 Third-, Half-, and Full-Page Advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 
BODE ico cuocccews cue neiiosw uve’ 16 
Regular (M*), 10; Bold (M), 3; 
Book (T**), 3 


PU DORAUON) 6 ceinncneeascunaxsdeue 10 
Regular, 8; Bold, 2 

GARAMOND TD) 6.65 os cesaowunsawe 10 
Old Style, 4; Bold, 6 

GENS CO fe ean Z 
Old Style, 6; Bold, 1 

CEOISTER BOLD CT ) io 5:6 oes ces eieve:a%s 4 

SSOGDY DION Aik aise a oassuneeeus 2 

OV A (.) 6 a nae 2 
Regular, 1; Light, 1 

KENNERDEY (1) 66ss<<cassecxoas 2 

DORMANT) ines. eaissacdvewsawnwk 1 

Century Otp STYLE (T)........... 1 

FRANKLIN GoTHIC (M)............ 1 

ITATAAN OLD STVLE (TE) occicscccccss 1 

DASTROIATE (ON) oi acseinisiwcasenes 1 

SCOTCH ROMAN (T) o..6:0s0500s0%00% 1 

Siwate (GH AN) .....0:60adcedackiax 1 

*M—modernistic ; T**—traditional 

Ads set in traditional types......... 32 

Ads set in modernistic types........ 28 


The display of seven of the advertise- 
ments credited above to traditional types 
appeared in faces considered modernistic, 
whereas the display of one credited to 
modern styles was conventional. 


Weight of Body Type 
Ads set in light-face............... 21 
Ads set in bold-face............... 38 
Ads set in medium face............. 1 





Style of Layout 


Conventional 422054 )5. 026230 48 
Moderately modernistic............ 11 
Pronouncedly modernistic.......... 1 


Illustrations 


Conwentionalsce. ccc cnce cs asad eho 38 
Moderately modernistic............ 13 
Pronouncedly modernistic.......... 3 


(No illustrations were used in six of 
the advertisements.) 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 


Conventional 6.665 nchicnas.aesens 22 
Moderately modernistic............ 33 
Pronouncedly modernistic.......... 5 


Interest in this Scoreboard might well 
be centered on something besides typog- 
raphy. There are only four fewer adver- 
tisements of the sizes being considered in 
Nation’s Business for April than in the 
February issue. The showing testifies most 
effectively to the broad-gage attitude of 
important, nationally known concerns to- 
ward advertising at this particular time. 

In so far as type is concerned, a most 
cursory comparison between this and the 
previous analysis of Nation’s Business 
will disclose only slight change. A small 
gain for sans-serif types is registered, and 
the square-serif or Egyptian style breaks 
into the main tabulation, one advertise- 
ment being set wholly in Stymie. The 
showing made by that style in current 
commercial printing is noticeably better. 


NATION'S BUSINESS for April, iwi? 


They used to say 
that a six costs more to run 





CHEVROLET 


SIX.CYLINDER PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 





In accordance with the plan announced two months ago, what Scorekeeper considers respec- 
tively the best traditional and modern-style page advertisements in the issue here examined are 
‘shown above. It is understood, of course, that physical features only—type, composition, and 
layout, for example—are contemplated. Because of its extreme simplicity and because the text is 
in Bookman some will not consider the Chevrolet ad modern. It is, however—by reason of that 
simplicity, the display type used, and the proportions of the type mass and the illustration 
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Candy Firm and Printer With Ideas 
Profit by Testing New Plans 
By JOHN J. FISHER 

Retailers and manufacturers of con- 
fectionery have goods to sell. They ad- 
vertise through the ordinary channels— 
the newspapers, and enticing window 
displays. Some, with a little more of the 
pioneering spirit, have hit upon the idea 
of making their products in their win- 
dows—the glass-house idea, whereby 
the passer-by may have a full view of 
each operation attending the manufac- 
ture of candy. Steaming copper kettles 
and white-robed workers attract buyers, 
but efforts along such lines are limited to 
a certain extent in future effect. Confec- 
tioners are seeking new ways of drawing 
trade. They are avid for effective meth- 
ods of opening the public’s purse. 

Occasionally the counsel of a printer 
is sought. A new group of merchandising 
ideas springs up as the result; but rarely 
does the printer go after this work. He 
waits for it to come to him. Here is a 
field for the printer with ideas to sell—a 
chance for initiative effort that looms 
enormous in possibilities. 

It might be interesting to know that a 
candy concern in Wollaston, Massachu- 
setts, has increased its business 20 per 
cent during the past few months through 
having a printer who sells something 
more than printed paper. 

A series of 3 by 5 slips, tastefully 
printed from type, is inserted in every 
box of confectionery packed by this firm. 
It is aimed at the week-end trade, and 
calis attention to specials for the forth- 
coming week. The slip’s colorings har- 
monize very pleasingly with the contents 
of the package, and it comprises a novel 
and enticing reminder. 

Another idea of the printer doing this 
work is the week-end sampler, a trans- 
parent wrap or covering for a tiny tidbit 
to be made up later. “Take one,” the 
sign on the box reads, “and let us know 
how you like it—then we will take your 
order.” With this is added the possibil- 
ity that these weekly samplers may be 
distributed free from house to house. 

At present all the orders to the printer 
do not exceed more than a thousand im- 
pressions, because as yet the schemes for 
stimulating trade are in rather an ex- 
perimental stage. However, the idea is 
taking hold, which is a good omen for 
longer runs and greater gains for this 
wideawake, progressive printer. 
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Mounting Cuts on Quads—a Practical 
Way to Reduce Production Costs 


By T. EARL LECTURE 


FTER having served in a number of 
composing rooms, and having 
developed considerable under- 

standing of the problems faced by the 
average composing-room foreman, I be- 
lieve the efficiency of hand-composition 
departments in most printing plants can 
be materially improved and costs mate- 
rially lowered. The composing room can 
and should be made to show a profit. 
To achieve composing-room efficiency 
the hand compositor must be equipped 
with modern aids for reducing produc- 
tion costs. If he is given the same num- 
ber of mechanical helps as the press 
feeder, with paper lifts, automatic feed- 
ers, and form trucks; or as the 


known methods which have been used 
for years, although they have been uti- 
lized in far too few plants. New methods 
are being tested during the present pe- 
riod with its demand for reduced costs. 
All of these, the old and the new, should 
be given serious consideration by plants 
seeking to lower production costs. 

The simplest aid to the hand com- 
positor is a plentiful supply of leads, 
slugs, furniture, and base cast in labor- 
saving lengths, which should be avail- 
able in each alley of your composing 
room. There should be a duplication in 
each alley of two or three of the leading 
and most frequently used series of type, 


with plenty of spaces and quads of all 
sizes close at hand. There should be a 
storage system of frequently used faces 
for the replenishing of type cases. These 
ideas are of course elementary. But let’s 
go on to less obvious measures which 
hold promise of even greater importance 
in the actual reduction of costs. 

There should also be provided not 
only patent base but zinc-height metal- 
cast base and furniture for use in the 
undercutting and mounting of electro- 
types, halftones, and zinc etchings on 
metal. This equipment assists in doing 
away with the composition of the inside 
mortises and the consequent difficult 
justification. This material also 





pressman, with effective static 
eliminators, makeready systems, 


“a 


. »- » Next, and this is most important of all from 


makes the handling of the type 
around all irregular-shaped con- 
tours of cuts a straight, square 








precision appliances, and air con- 
ditioners; or as the bindery man, 
with special gatherers, automatic 
cutters, folder, staplers, etc.— 
then with those aids to efficiency 
the hand compositor will be pro- 
portionately productive and effi- 
cient in his work. 

The machine operator, for ex- 
ample, sits in a chair every di- 
mension of which is scientifically 
proportioned. A light is provided 
at exactly the right location, and 
arranged at the proper angle by 
means of a flexible or jointed 
connection. Every tool he needs 
is at hand without the need of 
searching for it or even of mov- 
ing from his comfortable posi- 
tion. And this provision for the 
operator’s working comfort is 
found to be profitable in terms of 
the maximum production of good 
composition. 

Why not find new means by 
which the work of the hand com- 
positor may be greatly simpli- 
fied, and greater production be 
effected? There are certain well 
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the equipment standpoint, | see no good reason 
why there should not be a standard height for all 
low material. Our leads and slugs are one height; 
furniture is another height, and our quads and spaces 
are yet another height. 


“| can visualize a situation brought about by stand- 
ardization of these heights to the point where we 
could assemble slugs, leads, monotype, furniture, 
and what have you, into one form, all low mate- 
rial being the same height. That height could be 
based on some system that we could get from the 
engravers’ association, so that we could set up our 
type pages, make them up with comparative ease, 
and stick the illustrations onto those type forms 
with some form of adhesive that would actually 
hold under trying press conditions. More remark- 
able engineering feats than that have been brought 
about, even in our own industry, and, gentlemen, 
| feel satisfied personally that if that thing could be 
brought about it would save more time and more 
cost in our composing rooms than anything that 
has happened in our industry since the introduction 
of the typesetting machine.” 


From an address by Arthur S. Overbay, 
Typographic Service Company, Indian- 
apolis, and past president of the Inter- 
national Trade Composition Association 








piece of composition. We might 
add that conditions in the press- 
room are improved through cut- 
ting down to a minimum the use 
of wood as a base mounting for 
cuts, with its attendant warping, 
shrinking, and expanding. The 
satisfactory mounting of cuts 
then seems the specific feature 
around which our present inter- 
est revolves—a development so 
promising in reduced costs that 
no printer can afford to ignore it. 

To so many composing-room 
executives slugs and metal-cast 
furniture are intended for white 
space only, for use around and 
between type and cuts. To some 
of their more enterprising con- 
temporaries, however, that mate- 
rial used as cut-mounting base is 
a potent means of reducing costs 
in their departments. 

One practice of these progres- 
sive composing-room executives 
is the nailing of cuts directly on 
machine-set quads or metal-cast 
base for use in direct printing on 
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flat-bed presses, or for electrotyping or 
stereotyping. Such quads are available 
in eleven-point patent-base height or in 
zinc and halftone height (sixteen-gage). 
As the latter requires special composi- 
tion molds with special high quads, our 
interest will center around the use of 
standard-height quads for use with the 
eleven-point patent-base plates, cast on 
the standard composition molds and dis- 
play molds in all plants. 

Where the type covers a larger area in 
the page than cuts with either square or 
irregular contours, the machine measure 
is set the full width of the column or 
page and the area of the cut is filled in 
with standard machine-set low quads. 
When the form is locked up the eleven- 
point electro is nailed directly onto the 
quads as shown in illustration. 

Zincs or halftones (sixteen-gage) can 
be backed up to the eleven-point thick- 
ness in the electrotyping foundry, or this 
may be done very successfully (for use 
in electrotyping or stereotyping only) in 
any printing plant by the use of sheet 
electrotyping backing-up metal, with 
a thickness which is the difference be- 
tween the zinc height and eleven points. 
The lead is cut to the size and approxi- 
mate shape of the cut, and both are then 
nailed on quads as if they were one 
piece. To facilitate nailing it is well to 
bore small holes for nails in cuts, and 
also, of course, in the backing-up sheet 
metal when zincs are used. 

With this method, inside mortises and 
difficult square and circular contours be- 
come square and simple pieces of com- 
position without difficult justifications 
of any kind or those difficulties arising 
so frequently from the use of wood- 
mounted cuts. The pages come from the 
machine with spaces where cuts are to 
appear filled out with quads, all ready to 
break into columns and lock up. Not 
only is there a great reduction in make- 
up time, but lockup requires less time 
because the justification is all machine 
work and the page has not been opened 
up and handled so much. As a true metal 
base of uniform height is provided by 
the quads, less makeready time will be 
required and no opportunity will occur 
for workups while running. 

Rand, McNally & Company, of Chi- 
cago, on one national publication runs 
250,000 to 340,000 impressions a month 
direct from type pages assembled in this 
manner without foundry lockup or elec- 
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Above, page of type following run of 300,000 on national magazine, and illustrating how Rand, McNally 
& Company, of Chicago, nails electrotypes on quads which are cast along with type matter. Since around the 
irregular contours of the illustrations the tops of quads are to be seen it will be readily apparent how sim- 
ple it would have been to set lines of irregular length around the picture, justifying with leads and slugs 


trotyping, with very little makeup, and 
with no workups in either the type or the 
cuts (see illustration of page form). 
Where the contour of cuts is either ir- 
regular or square and the area of the 
page is mostly cuts, the larger units— 
metal-cast base—should be used. A full 
page of base (eleven-point patent-base 
height and zinc or halftone [or sixteen- 
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A section of the page shown complete above. Note 
the extension of the electrotype over the slug at the 
side, and also that the slug is grooved in the middle 
to permit of locking up without removing the string, 
initself a time-saving factor of no small importance 


gage| height) is made up with openings 
for type with any irregularity in con- 
tours provided for inside of the square 
takes of type matter. In the event that 
zinc height is used and the corner of a 
cut extends out into the type over the 
low quads, where the special zinc-height 
molds are not obtainable a piece of high 
metal base may be used in place of some 
of the low quads. Pieces of column-rule 
slugs are also often used. A twelve-point 
zinc-height quad mold can be obtained 
and a few of these quads can be put in 
by hand to replace some of the machine- 
set low quads and to support the plate 
at the projecting point where it extends 
into the type matter. 

The method just described, remem- 
ber, is for use with the standard com- 
position molds. With the special molds, 
which have been mentioned previously, 
the machine-set quads would be of the 
correct height for zincs and half-tones 
without using backing-up metal or fill- 
ing out the spaces with pieces of metal 
base, or column-rule slugs, or display 
twelve-point quads by hand. 
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On work which is to be printed from 
electrotypes one or two nails are used to 
hold the cuts on the quads after the form 
is first locked up in the foundry chase. 
After all foundry corrections are made a 
few additional nails are put in to hold 
while moiding. For stereotyping, nails 
or glue may be used for positioning the 
cuts and holding them in place. 

Zinc-height quad composition molds 
are employed when either zincs or half- 
tones are to be mounted. Display quads 
and cast-metal base are utilized in the 
larger area, and the machine-set quads 
in the contours within the square takes 
of type. Where zincs or halftones are 
mounted on recessed cast-metal base, 
the short ;°;-inch nail is used for attach- 
ing the cuts to the base. 

For attaching the cuts on machine-set 
quads or metal-cast base in the prepara- 
tion of forms for proving, electrotyping, 
and stereotyping, a special glue has re- 
cently been developed. It is being used 
in some plants for proving up to as high 
as 600 impressions, and also for wax 
molding and stereotyping. The use of 
glue in proving, it should be stated, 
takes into consideration the condition of 
the press, the kind of cut (subject pro- 
duced), speed of press, impression of 
rollers, on form and amount of squeeze 
employed in makeready. 

The glue in question, it is said, will 
withstand the heat of the casing in wax 
molding and is not removed by it, al- 
though if the form is later steamed, after 
the wax molding in the electrotype foun- 
dry, the steaming will release the cut, 
because the glue is soluble in water. 
There is not enough dampness in the 
wet mat during the stereotyping process 
to loosen the glue. 

A plate four inches square, for exam- 
ple, is attached to quads or metal-cast 
base, first by putting about six or eight 
splotches of glue an inch apart on the 
base with the finger, then spreading on a 
sheet of French folio (thin paper, .0015 
inch thick and about 9-pound weight) 
and finally six or eight more splotches of 
glue. The plate is then pressed down 
with the finger. The plate is ready for 
proving within a minute or two and 
within five minutes it is ready for elec- 
trotyping or stereotyping. 

The use of the sheet of French folio 
and splotches of glue, instead of spread- 
ing glue on with the brush, allows for 
circulation of air under the cut and the 
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more rapid drying of the glue both from 
the air and from absorption by the paper. 

The insertion of the sheet of French 
folio, which does not increase the height 
sufficiently to be objectionable, has also 
been resorted to because a small space is 
required in some plants to allow steam 





sirable where prices occur in inside mor- 
tises of plates and must be changed dur- 
ing the run. The forms are made. up 
square, with the contours which occur 
provided for in the type takes. They 
are then locked up and the plates posi- 
tioned. Where register is close and the 





Advertisement made up with space where the illustration is to appear filled with cast-base material. Dis- 
coloration of the surface shows that the zinc plate previously mounted had to be removed to make the photo- 
graph, but the lines defining the sections of base material, also serviceable as “furniture,” are quite visible 





Here the zinc plate is back in place. Obviously it was nailed on after lockup. As the accompanying article 
discloses, cast base of proper height for zincs and halftones may be made up as well as for standard-gage 
electrotypes. Also explained is a method by which for stereotyping or electrotyping purposes the thinner 
plates may be adapted to base of the lower height required for electros. These illustrations, made in the 
plant of Edwin H. Stuart, Incorporated, Pittsburgh, indicate an efficient method for storing material, etc. 


or water to seep in for easy removing of 
the cut. It is stated that if the cut is 
glued directly to the quads or metal base 
it will take a very long time to dry and 
be very difficult to recover the plate, and 
considerable soaking in water will be 
necessary to loosen it. 

Next comes the idea of attaching cuts 
on machine-set quads or metal-cast base 
with screws, for direct printing. The use 
of screws for mounting is especially de- 


contour of cuts is complicated, glue may 
be used to position the cut and hold it 
while holes are being bored and threads 
are being cut in the base. 

The plate is drilled with a No. 33 car- 
bon drill used in a small hand drill; then 
a 14-inch, 82-degree reamer is put in the 
hand drill and the hole in the plate is 
reamed out sufficiently to permit the 
screw head to come to a seat lower than 
any printing surface. The base below 
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this hole in the plate is next drilled with 
a No. 44 carbon drill used in the hand 
drill, and then a 4-36 tap is placed in 
a small hand-operated tool holder and a 
4-36 thread is tapped in the furniture. 
The plate is attached with 4-36 flat- 
head machine screws 3 inch long. 

The 4-36 machine screws may seem 
small, but six of these are sufficient in 
pages 7 by 10 inches in size. In open 
pages of larger size a larger-headed and 
bigger screw may be used with a No. 29 
drill for the plate, No. 36 drill for the 
base, 6-32 tap, the same size of reamer 
as mentioned above ('%4-inch, 82-de- 
gree), and the 6-32 flat-head machine 
screws 3 inch long. 

This method will allow the cut to be 
lifted to underlay without unlocking the 
form. It also saves any hand justifica- 
tion of type matter in inside mortises or 
around irregular contours. It permits 
opening up the form and making price 
changes during the run, which is often 
necessary on some catalogs and on price 
lists that are printed with illustrations. 
It also saves patch plating, with all the 
uncertainty and irregularity and delay 
that accompany such work. 

Another recent development of this 
method is the use of a combination 82- 
degree reamer and No. 52 drill, with 
which both the plate and the base are 
drilled at one operation. A flat-head 
Style 0 by ;; drive screw is then driven 
through the plate into the base with a 
3-inch drift punch. The ;';-inch drive 
screw is used for attaching a zinc or 
halftone to high base or quads. Style 0 
by +; drive screw is used for attaching 
eleven-point electros. The drive screws 
should not be used where it is necessary 
to dismount the plate to return it to the 
customer, for this is a permanent mount- 
ing unless a 14-inch drill be used to cut 
off the head of the drive screws. 

Let us describe another use of quads 
as base for plates, and the story is then 
complete. Sawing away wood base under 
the part of a cut which includes the ir- 
regular contour around which type must 
be set, or through the center of a cut 
where an inside mortise occurs, is called 
undercutting. This operation has for its 
chief purpose the setting of all type in 
square takes, and the justifying of high 
or low quads, of zinc height or eleven- 
point patent-base height, with the type 
to form a support for the irregular con- 
tour of the cut. Thus the type may be 
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set very close to an irregular contour 
with square justification, without hav- 
ing to justify each line individually. 
The irregular portion of the base is 
sawed away from under the plate where 
the contour occurs, or, with inside mor- 
tises, a strip clear across underneath the 
mortise is sawed out. No justification of 
type inside a wood base is then neces- 
sary, and the uncertainty of its lifting is 
entirely eliminated. With the stair-step 
mortises as well as round contours great 
savings in the hand compositor’s time 
can be accomplished and every piece of 


composition becomes a simple one. This 
method is used to good advantage for 
catalogs, ad setting, direct-mail circu- 
lars, and, of course, everywhere that il- 
lustrations are used with type. 

The wider use of illustrations in all 
printing makes all of these methods of 
mounting cuts most important in cut- 
ting down the hand compositor’s and the 
machine operator’s time on each order. 
The methods discussed here are well 
worth consideration in order that plant 
production costs may be cut without the 
sacrifice of essential quality. 





Further Suggestions for Mounting 
of Engravings With Adhesives 


IRECTLY pertinent to the text of the 
D preceding article is the question 
recently put before J. Edgar Lee, presi- 
dent of the Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany: “How are halftone plates firmly 
cemented to zinc backing?” Mr. Lee, of 
many years’ experience in the solving of 
plant problems, outlined the following 
method of procedure: 

First trim the zinc backing down to 
proper size, just a trifle larger than the 
halftone to be mounted. Next, if deemed 
desirable, prepare a thin underlay for 
the plate, cutting out the highlights and 
vignetted edges. Using a small brush, 
paint the bottom of the plate with the 
halftone cement, using it very sparingly 
and then brushing it out smoothly. Now 
press into place the cut-out underlay, in 
perfect register, on the back of the plate. 

Cut one sheet of thin manila paper 
(about 24 by 36, 50-pound stock ) to the 
size that will just fit the zinc backing. 
With a small brush paint the top of the 
zinc backing with the cement. With the 
tip of the finger work or knead the ce- 
ment until this becomes slightly tacky. 
Place the manila sheet in position and 
smooth down carefully, making sure it is 
perfectly free from lumps, air, etc. 

You are now ready to place the cut in 
position. Paint the back with the ce- 
ment, being careful not to displace the 
underlay sheet. When sufficiently tacky 
place in position, being careful that it is 
perfectly square with the zinc and that 
all of the edges are absolutely even, and 
none overlapping. 


Now lay the mounted cut, face up, on 
a perfectly level imposing stone or press 
bed. Place a sheet of blotting paper over 
the face of the plate to protect it and on 
this put a perfectly level wood block. 
Place thereon enough weight to give it 
the required pressure—which is usually 
about seventy-five pounds. 

After pressure has been applied for 
about one-half hour, examine and ascer- 
tain if plate is still in its proper position 
on zinc backing. This is a wise precau- 
tion, as when too much cement is applied 
the plate will have a tendency to slip a 
trifle one way or the other when the 
pressure is applied. If looked after, how- 
ever, within the time specified, the ce- 
ment will still be pliable enough to allow 
resetting the plate. 

Then the pressure should again be ap- 
plied and the cement allowed to set from 
five to ten hours—the longer the better. 
If the cuts are placed under pressure at 
night, they will be in first-class condi- 
tion for use in the morning. After the ce- 
ment has become thoroughly hardened 
the zinc backing can be beveled just as 
is any electrotype plate, and used with 
patent-block hooks and catches. 

Where not convenient or where the 
cut is not to be used in connection with 
hooks and catches, it now, being of elec- 
trotype thickness (eleven point), can be 
mounted on any sectional block base, 
either mahogany or metal, by interpos- 
ing a thin sheet of manila between the 
plate and block, just as in cementing the 
halftone to the zinc backing. 
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To remove the plate from the zinc 
backing, submerge it for a few moments 
in a strong lye bath. After removing it 
from the lye the remaining spots of ce- 
ment can easily be removed by rubbing 
with a cloth saturated with vinegar. 

Additional comment on the subject of 
mounting cuts on metal is contributed 
by Ralph E. Giesler, of Redondo Beach, 
California, as follows: 

All zinc and copper etchings, electro- 
types, and stereotypes can be quickly 
and easily mounted by a very simple 
process. Obtain linotype furniture or 
other suitable metal base of the proper 
height, cut accurately to size. Spread a 
thin film of automobile-gasket shellac 
over the face of the base and over the 
back of the cut. Lay a thin sheet of pa- 
per the size of the cut, and of proper 
thickness to bring the whole to type 
high, over the back of the cut. Any re- 
quired interlay should be made before 
the shellac is applied, and should be held 
in place by the use of the same adhesive. 
The thickness of the film of shellac may 
be disregarded, as it is practically neg- 
ligible. Pressure may be applied by lay- 
ing a heavy object on the cut, protecting 
the face with cardboard. 

This method will produce a strong 
mounting, and the cuts may be made to 
accurate point dimension and type high. 
Metal mounting has an advantage over 
wood in that it will not warp. 





Sardou Printing Method Described 
at Recent A.S.M.E. Sessions 
An interesting method of printing 

photoengraved plates or blankets, being 

carried on at Marseilles, France, by one 

Sardou, was described by W. J. Wilkin- 

son, president of the Zeese-Wilkinson 

Company, New York City, at the print- 

ing experts’ recent meeting. With a sheet 

of heavy manila paper between, a blan- 
ket of pure Para rubber is vulcanized 
with a heavier sheet of rubber. The front 
is brought into contact with a plate-glass 
surface and pressure applied, so that 
when the vulcanizing is finished the sur- 
face of the blanket is as smooth as glass. 
Then after truing up, bringing the thick- 
ness of the blanket to 0.047 inch, it is 
sensitized with a bichromated solution 
on which the halftone or line negative is 
printed in the usual method and devel- 
oped. Etching into the surface is then ac- 
complished with a chromic-acid solution. 
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Increasing the Composing Room’s 


Rate of Production Efficiency 


By JOHN M. COLLINS 


EFORE the advent of Craftsmen’s or- 
ganizations it was not always easy, 
comfortable, or satisfactory for produc- 
tion engineers to complete their well in- 














JOHN M. COLLINS 


tended work. Their position was well 
illustrated by one student’s definition of 
a lobster. The professor, upon request- 
ing one of the class to describe a lobster, 
was greeted with the reply that it “was 
a red fish which walked backward.” 
Aside from the fact that the lobster is 
not a fish, is not red, and does not walk 
backward, this answer was correct. 

There was a time when the employes 
in a printing plant felt that when engi- 
neers like myself came upon the scene 
the object was to speed them up. The 
foreman was under the impression that 
they were trying to show him up. And 
the proprietor seemed to have an idea 
that they were trying to old him up. As 
most of you know now, none of these 
suppositions was true. 

Production in printing plants has re- 
ceived a vast amount of attention—by 
both the spoken and the written word. 
All of this has been interesting, and its 
influence has been beneficial. Unfortu- 
nately, however, much of this has been 


devoted to the departments where high- 
production machinery is involved. The 
production in the composing room has 
received very little attention. What we 
have heard in relation to this has been 
with reference to whether or not the 
composing room paid. The manner in 
which the composing room has been neg- 
lected from this angle leaves it as what 
might be rightly called the ‘‘red-headed 
stepchild” of the printing industry. 

To my mind there is no well estab- 
lished reason why the composing room 
should not pay. Judged by the standard 
of equipment used in many composing 
rooms, the wonder would be if it did 
pay! The proprietor who would never 
hesitate to spend thousands of dollars 
on modern high-production machinery 
would draw an emphatic line against the 
installation of modern equipment for 
handling this increased production. 

There are those engaged in the print- 
ing business who claim that each year 
they charge off a proper amount for de- 
preciation. Yet it is not an uncommon 
thing to find a composing room with old- 
style case stands which were purchased 
a quarter of a century ago for less than 
ten dollars. Viewed in the light of mod- 
ern printing practice, these old equip- 
ments do not have one single feature to 
support them as a reason for existence. 
They occupy the floor space required for 
a modern cabinet which would contain 
two to four times as many cases of type, 
with work banks and storage facilities. 

In many composing rooms all excess 
spacing material is stored at one certain 
point, and generally in an inaccessible 
part of the room. These storage facilities 
may consist of a hodgepodge of home- 
made racks, bins, boxes, etc. In many 
cases this will also apply to all brass 
rule, where a large quantity of the same 
face, size, and body will have one com- 
mon storage bin or case. This, in many 
instances, will be in a part of the room 
not readily convenient to all workmen. 
It is far better to have a liberal supply 
at several points in the room. 
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The storage of live or dead pages and 
other work appears also, in many in- 
stances, to have failed to receive proper 
consideration of its worth. It is known to 
all that pages and other composition are 
never saved or kept standing for the 
amount of material contained in the as- 
sembling. They are saved for the “fat” 
derived from the pickup. Notwithstand- 
ing this, many offices persist in depend- 
ing upon or resorting to the old-style 
letterboard for form and page storage. 

In many cases this makes the retriev- 
ing or pickup of a certain order a two- 
man operation. The failure properly to 
index the location of the composition 
sometimes makes the mere locating of it 
a two-man project. With galleys made 
and sold so cheaply, and low prices for 
the cabinets which contain them, one is 
amazed at the storage conditions per- 
mitted to prevail in so many composing 
rooms at the present time. 

The matter of cut storage, notwith- 
standing its importance, seems to be 
quite similar to Mark Twain’s comment 
upon the weather. To my mind, there is 
not a composing room in existence where 
the cut-storage problem is not worth the 
expense necessary to provide means and 
methods for modern care. There are 
systems and equipment now available 
which will provide for practically every 
requirement and which may be bought 
at exceedingly low prices. 

There is also another condition which 
seems to give the composing room the 
characteristics of the “red-headed step- 
child”—it seems to be the one depart- 
ment where fallacies are perpetuated. I 
now refer directly to those who have felt 
at one time that, simply because the 
manufacture of type and material was a 
paying proposition in one office, that 
necessarily applies to all offices. Where 
the manufacture of type and material is 
an advantage, it all too frequently hap- 
pens that proper facilities are not pro- 
vided for storage of the manufactured 
product. Strip material is made without 
proper consideration being given to the 
matter of storage and distribution. Sorts 
are made in large quantities without 
an economic means for storage or acces- 
sibility. Through failure to instal the 
proper system of sort storage, characters 
are cast out of all proportion to their use 
in the plant producing them. 

Installation of modern sort-storage 
systems ought to retrieve many thou- 
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sands of pounds of metal. One instance 
could be cited where thirty-one tons of 
metal was placed in active use by the 
installation of modern sort storage and 
the elimination of excess quantities. 

We frequently find a composing-room 
saw located in a dark and isolated sec- 
tion of the room. The claim will be made 
that this is done to avoid the annoyance 
created by flying splinters. By placing 
a saw guard around this equipment it 
could be made readily accessible to all 
operatives, and the cost of that guard 
would represent merely a few hours of 
composing-room labor. 

Another archaic practice which adds 
tremendously to composing-room costs 
is tying pages of type with string. The 
compositors continue to wind and wind 
strand after strand of string. Then when 
what they tie has gone into the chase 
the similarly time-consuming operation 
of unwinding takes place. If, and this 
makes it seem ludicrous, a page has to 
be held it has to be tied up all over 
again. Page frames now available at low 
cost make this tremendously wasteful 
practice as obsolete as the Washington 
hand press. To my knowledge 11,000 of 
these frames were recently installed in 
one plant and I am told that in addition 
to the saving in the cost of string five 
minutes is saved every time a page is 
handled and that in the aggregate the 
saving amounts to $5,000 a year. Think 
of it! (Eprror’s Note: In this connec- 
tion our readers will be interested in the 
slotted tie-up slugs as illustrated in the 
Lecture article in this issue. Their ad- 
vantage, of course, lies in the fact that 
the string need not be taken off.) 

Lack of space does not permit me to 
go farther into details of inconsistencies 





under which the “red-headed stepchild” 
of the printing industry suffers. How- 
ever, I firmly believe that we are enter- 
ing upon the dawn of the day when not 
only will the composing room pay, but 
the owner will concede that it always 
should have paid. This happy condition 
will be brought about by the proper seg- 
regation of composing-room costs. When 
the costs are separated as they should 
be, then the proper questions will be 
asked by those upon whom the burden 
rests. To reduce costs, modern equip- 
ment will be installed and in many cases 
unprofitable manufacturing operations 
will be entirely eliminated. 





High Estimate 72 per Cent Above 
Low Bid on This Contract! 

Wide variation in the amounts of esti- 
mates made on a specific printing order 
is startlingly demonstrated by a recent 
incident in a city of about a quarter- 
million population. The city officials had 
requested bids on tax blanks. 

Eight local printing companies sub- 
mitted bids for this business, the range 
of the prices in even dollars being as fol- 
lows: $895; $845; $815; $800; $732; 
$675; $656, and $519. The low bidder 
was given the contract. One firm made 
allowance for its standing forms for the 
work, and yet was not the low bidder. 
The paper stock for this work is said to 
cost between $350 and $360. 

By a little figuring we learn that the 
highest estimate was 72 per cent greater 
than the lowest bid on this contract! 
The wide divergence of these estimates 
may suggest that more cost-accounting 
systems are needed by printers, or pos- 
sibly that not all of those already in- 
stalled are being followed. 








romote Prosperity 
with Printers’ Ink 


A good slogan effectively displayed on a blotter by this Memphis printer. It was printed on India- 
tone stock in violet and dark green ink, and the large initial and right-hand text were in reverse 
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PHOTOENGRAVING 


Queries regarding process engraving, also suggestions and experiences of engravers 
and printers, are requested for this department. Replies cannot be made by mail 


By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 



































G.P.O. Technical Director Comments on 
Merits of Two Etching Processes 

B. L. Wehmhoff, technical director at 
the Government Printing Office, in his 
annual report to Public Printer Carter 
gives the first trustworthy information 
which has reached this department re- 
garding electric etching. Heretofore so 
many misstatements for sales purposes 
have been circulated about electric etch- 
ing that little of the information could 
be printed here. Mr. Wehmhoff says: 

“A comparative study was made of 
the electric and ferric-chlorid etching 
processes. Photomicrographs were made 
of the surfaces and also polished cross- 
sections of halftones made by the two 
methods. A study of these photographs 
showed that the electric etching process 
was satisfactory for deep etching, but 
for fine work the ferric-chlorid process 
was more desirable.” This department 
has stated before that the reliable way 
would be to make a comparative test of 
an electric etching machine with a ma- 
chine such as sprays the ferric chlorid 
against the copper plate. The etching 
might be of the same subjects, when the 
relative values of both methods could be 
quite readily calculated. 

++ + 

Printing of Halftones in Two Colors Is a 

Promising Source of New Business 

William Gamble, writing in the Proc- 
ess Engravers Monthly, of London, en- 
dorses this department’s advocacy of 
two-color halftone printing. He writes: 
“The three-color process has become so 
strongly entrenched, and the results are 
increasingly so good, that very little at- 
tention has been paid to the possibility 
of using only two colors to produce an 
attractive colored picture. ... From the 
printer’s point of view, and from that of 
his customer, the use of only two colors 
has economical advantages. If it leads 
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to a more extensive use of color the pho- 
toengraver will have no reason to object. 
For the advertiser it offers further nov- 
elty in publicity, which will be welcome. 
On publishers’ book-jacket there is spe- 
cial scope for two-color effects, and now 
that the two-color presses have been so 
greatly improved such work as this can 
be cheaply produced in large editions. 
Some of the magazines and periodicals 
would find suitable place for two-color 
illustrations if the editors felt they could 
depend on getting standard quality. 
The very enterprising Sun Engraving 
Company, Milford Lane, W. C. 2, Lon- 
don, has issued a sixteen-page booklet 
on “Halftones in Two Colors.” It has 
favored THE INLAND PRINTER with two 
sets of two-color halftones from this 
booklet which were printed in this pub- 
lication for October, 1931. This is the 
most important subject the progressive 
engraver and printer can study at this 
time. The Sun Engraving Company will 
send any printer or photoengraver a 
copy of this valuable booklet on request. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





Intelligent Advertisers 
Do Not Fear 
Intelligent Buyers 


UYERS who do their own thinking, 
B and weigh values carefully before 
they buy, hold no fear for users of good 
advertising-printing. 

When a prospect sits down to study a 
proposition—that is when an effective 
booklet or folder warms up to the job 
and begins selling. 

This is as true today as it was yester- 
day. Good advertising-printing can be 
just as valuable to you in 1932 as it was 
in 1929. 











Forceful text of cover ad in The Imp, house-organ 
of Botz Printing Company, Jefferson City, Missouri 


“Merchrome,” a Planographic Method of 
Printing on a Typographic Press 

Readers of the Photo-Engravers Bul- 
letin were very agreeably surprised at 
the beautiful colored cover shown on the 
March issue. The cover stock used was 
rough-surfaced, and yet the ink reached 
the high as well as the low spots of 
the paper’s surface. The printings were 
four: black, yellow, blue, and pink. The 
whole effect being so exceedingly soft, it 
suggested that Louis Flader, that ex- 
perienced editor, was becoming offset- 
minded, until it was learned that the 
whole was printed on a Universal press. 

A mercury planographic plate was 
used for the black or key plate, and 
three rubber plates for the colors. From 
a crayon drawing a highlight-halftone 
negative was made. The photoprint from 
this negative was made on a chromium- 
plated copper plate. After the enamel 
halftone was developed and dried the 
exposed surfaces of the chromium were 
etched away with hydrochloric acid, to 
leave the copper exposed. The copper 
was rubbed with mercury and chalk, 
purchased at any drug store, and it was 
ready for the press. Three proofs of this 
key plate were pulled and the ink offset 
on rubber sheets to serve as a guide in 
the cutting of the color plates. 

The mercury copper alloy on the sur- 
face of the key plate repels ink abso- 
lutely, whereas the chromium enamel 
image receives and gives off printing ink 
perfectly. A soft rubber blanket is used 
as a tympan, and here is a planographic 
plate for use upon a typographic press. 
The mercury evaporates slowly from the 
copper surface, but is renewed from the 
printing ink, as this contains a trace 
of mercury. “Merchrome” is worked by 
Marshall T. Respess, who is president 
and treasurer of the Respess Engraving 
Company, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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Standardized Three-Color Inks Wouldn't 
Be Welcomed Even if Attainable 


“What became of the standardized three- 
color inks we heard so much about a few years 
ago? Are they in successful use ?”—R. B. Fish- 
enden, Lorilleux & Bolton, London. 


There are no standardized inks, stand- 
ardized pigments for painters, or stand- 
ardized type faces for printers. It is a 
case where theory will not work out in 
practice. The history of the attempt to 
standardize three-color inks would be 
amusing were it not for the amount of 
time and money wasted on it. The idea 
originated in the photoengravers’ con- 
vention of 1919. Some national adver- 
tisers had complained that their colored 
advertising appeared in different hues 
in different magazines, while if inks of 
standardized hues were used everywhere 
their reproductions would be identical 
with the engravers’ progressive proofs. 

The photoengravers appointed a com- 
mittee to report at their convention in 
1920, with W. J. Wilkinson, an author- 
ity on color printing, as chairman. Mr. 
Wilkinson made his report in a histori- 
cal printed pamphlet showing the col- 
ored inks he would recommend, at least 
for trial. (Mark the caution, “at least 
for trial.”)) The colors he recommended 
were identical with those the British in- 
vestigators of the subject adopted some 
nine years afterwards. 

The present writer in his talk before 
the Craftsmen’s convention, at Chicago, 
July 23, 1921, said: “One illustration of 
this misdirected ‘efficiency’ is an attempt 
to destroy the versatility and beauty of 
three- and four-color printing by reduc- 
ing the colors of the printing inks to 
three standard or fixed hues. The result 
—if it were brought about—would be 
that the paper on which the colors were 
printed would have to be of a standard 
and fixed white, and all colored printing 
would look alike. Individual skill on the 
part of the engraver and printer would 
be destroyed. Press craftsmen would be 
mere automatons, and color printing 
would be changed from an art craft to 
the dull monotony of manufacture.” 

A prominent printer asked later why 
the three-color inks could not be stand- 
ardized. This was answered in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER for December, 1923, as 
follows: “Standardized colored inks for 
printing three-color blocks are unneces- 
sary, for the reason that nothing else 
connected with three-color engraving is 
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standardized. In the first place there is 
no standard light to photograph colored 
objects by, nor are there standard lenses 
to use in photography. Color filters are 
not standardized, neither are the pan- 
chromatic plates on which color separa- 
tions are made. Workmen cannot be 
standardized, either in the color sensi- 
tiveness of their eyes or in their methods 
of working. Other factors of unreliabil- 
ity enter in, such as the time of expo- 
sure, development of negative, purity of 
chemicals, temperature of the solutions, 
the character of the acid resist used on 
the metal, photoprint on the metal, its 
development, and the action of the acid 
bath; and, most important of all, the re- 
etching of the color plates, the work of 
an artist who cannot be standardized. In 
the later proving and printing of the edi- 
tion so much depends on the exact bal- 
ance of the films of ink on the paper, 
above all the precise hue and character 
of the paper itself on which the three 
colors are printed.” 

Should three-color inks ever be stand- 
ardized no printer interested in fine- 
quality printing would want to employ 
them when he would be compelled to use 
them on a standardized white paper, if 
such a paper were possible. 
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British Photoengravers’ Interests Are Hurt 
by Competition on the Continent 

President Andrew Dargavel of the 
London Process Engravers’ Club, most 
pleasantly recalled in this country, said 
at the last dinner meeting of the club: 
“We are a modest industry, little under- 
stood by the public, and content to sit 
under our bushel without even a light. 
Suddenly a regular deluge of light has 
been thrown upon us in the House of 
Commons, when, discussing the Custom 
Duties Bill, T. Howard, M. P., member 
of the Printing Trade Alliance, brought 
the attention of Parliament to the unfair 
competition suffered by photoengravers 
because of the development of aviation 
traffic with the Continent. It developed 
in the discussion that here was a profes- 
sion which, as Mr. Howard said, ‘ob- 
tained its competence by a process of a 
very high order.’ Five competing firms 
in Holland employing 320 men received 
roughly 80 per cent of their work from 
British customers, whereas at the same 
time some 450 photoengravers were out 
of employment in England. 





A Wood Engraving’s Cut With a Graver; 
a Wood Cut Is Cut With a Knife 


My grandfather was a wood-engraver on 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated newspaper. I’ve in- 
herited a lot of his collection of wood engrav- 
ings which I treasure. I notice in your writings 
you sometimes call them wood cuts and at 
other times wood engravings. Is there a differ- 
ence ?—F. R. A., printer, Brooklyn, New York. 


There should be a difference, though 
the dictionaries do not show it. Up to 
about 1800 when the drawing was made 
with pencil or pen on the whitened plank 
side of the wood, the cutting between 
the lines was done with knives and chis- 
els, much as the Chinese and Japs do 
it today. These workmen were termed 
woodcutters; in Germany “Formschnei- 
ders.” Prior to 1800 Thomas Bewick had 
changed this by using the ends of box- 
wood and a modern graver instead of a 
knife to produce his engravings, which 
he called wood engravings, and a print 
from his boxwood a wood engraving. 
Hence it would seem proper that a print 
from wood, cut with a knife, should be 
termed a wood cut, and one engraved 
with a graver a wood engraving. 

Another query as to how long a wood 
engraving would last on the press before 
being worn out might be answered here. 
Bewick said of his boxwood engravings 
that they would stand 900,000 impres- 
sions. But it must be remembered that 
the soft paper was used slightly damp 
and there was a “Dwell” after each im- 
pression. J. M. Papillon, a famous and 
most industrious woodcutter of France, 
who died in 1776, said that his grand- 
father cut on the plank side of pear 
wood a large cut of the “Virgin” from 
which proofs were pulled for ninety 
years at the rate of from 500 to 600 a 
year, when it was worn out. Papillon 
said of his own wood cuts that these 
would stand over 100,000 proofs. A con- 
temporary of his, however, said that he 
bragged like this when he had much fer- 
mented grape juice in his system! 





Depreciation goes on whether plant 
is used to capacity or partially idle. A 
manufacturing organization’s progress 
may be measured, to some extent, by the 
rapidity of its change in plant, bringing 
about better methods, improved quality 
of products, and lower costs. With lower 
costs come reduced selling prices, fol- 
lowed surely by increased business and a 
greater use of plant.—From a General 
Electric Company report. 
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Metal-Furniture Cabinet Increases 


a Composing Room's Efficiency 


By EDWIN H. STUART 


NE OF the features of our plant at 
Pittsburgh is the almost unlimited 
supply of blank spacing material kept 
immediately at hand for the compositor. 
Under every compositor’s work frame is 
a cabinet which holds metal furniture in 
widths of two, three, four, five, and six 
picas, and in the lengths of ten, fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five, 
forty, forty-five, fifty, and sixty picas. 
As the illustration shows, sufficient 
space was available for inserting this 
long but shallow cabinet between the 
storage sections and the sloping work 
bank. Twelve pieces of each length are 
accommodated in the two-, three-, and 
four-pica widths, and six pieces in each 
length of the five- and six-pica widths. 
An apprentice refills these cabinets, 
at eight in the morning and one in the 
afternoon, from a master cabinet hold- 
ing a large quantity of every length and 
width. The photograph reproduced with 
this article was taken an hour after the 
noontime filling, and it will be noted 


that some of the piles had already been 
reduced by the compositor working at 
this particular bank. 

It has been found that compositors 
using these cabinets quickly become fa- 
miliar with the location of the various 
lengths and widths, and in many cases 
actually reach down with the thumb and 
forefinger and extract the desired piece 
without looking away from the bank. 

We consider obvious the advantage of 
having practically unlimited amounts of 
blank spacing material always at hand, 
and the same policy is applied to sup- 
plies of leads and slugs, of spaces and 
quads, metal furniture, and metal base 
for mounting cuts. We do not allow our 
high-priced compositors to waste their 
time hunting for spacing material; it is 
a violation of our plant rules. 

Careful study of the work bank here 
shown will indicate how far we go in ef- 
forts to facilitate the compositor’s work 
and make every minute count for profit. 
Notice the leads and slugs, from four to 
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twenty-six picas in length, in a standard 
lead-and-slug case, and the longer leads 
and slugs, from twenty-seven to forty- 
eight picas long, in the specially de- 
signed superposed bank supported by 
iron brackets. At the right of the lead- 
and-slug case is a compact rule case con- 
taining one-point leads from three and 
one-half to nine and one-half picas long 
in the half-pica sizes, and from four to 
thirty-six picas in the full-pica length. 

Studying the accompanying illustra- 
tion closely, you will note that in the 
overhead slug bank—the third compart- 
ment from the left, bottom row—is a 
subdivision for one-point leads thirty- 
seven picas in length. Other divisions, 
visible on the top row, will accommo- 
date lengths from thirty-eight to forty- 
eight picas inclusive. The compositor 
thus has conveniently before him at all 
times a plenteous supply of leads and 
slugs in one-, two-, and six-point sizes, 
in lengths from four to forty-eight picas. 
This spacing material is also replenished 
twice a day. The space-and-quad case, 
not shown in the illustration, is placed 
on the facing bank and is mounted di- 
rectly above the type cabinets. 

Large spools of string are suspended 
above every work frame, as the illustra- 
tion indicates, for the compositor’s con- 
venience when tying up pages, and also 
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Metal-furniture cabinet, work bank, and overhead slug bank used by Edwin H. Stuart, Incorporated, Pittsburgh, as a means of making every minute of the com- 
positor’s time count for profitable production. Supplies of metal furniture and leads and slugs are replenished by an apprentice at eight and one o'clock every day 
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above the lockup stones. However, the 
stoneman seldom if ever uses string, as 
the slotted-slug tieup system is now em- 
ployed in this shop. (The latter feature 
of the Stuart plant was described in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for September, 1930.) 

Profits in industry in the future will 
be increased by high-speed labor-saving 
methods of production. Typesetting is 
merely the assembling of a small num- 
ber of units in a complete whole. In dis- 
play composition more than half of the 
area is of blank or white space, that is, 
it is composed of spaces and quads, leads 
and slugs, and metal furniture. 

We are not giving figures in this ar- 
ticle regarding our saving of time by 
these methods, for they might seem too 
startling to deserve credence. However, 
the writer sincerely believes that prac- 
tically all composing-room production 
time could be cut in half if type cases 
were full of type, lead-and-slug cases 
filled with leads and slugs, space-and- 
quad cases full of spaces and quads, and 
plenty of metal furniture for wide spac- 
ing quickly available. Add to this a 
supply of zinc base, so that unmounted 
zinc etchings may be attached in a few 
seconds for electrotyping or stereotyp- 
ing, and you will have an ideal compos- 
ing-room combination. 





Can You Write Snappier Slogans 
Than These? Just Prove It! 


And still your slogans are arriving! 
Some are topnotchers; others could be 
improved. But all have definite value 
because they may suggest new lines of 
thought for the printer who is in search 
of an effective slogan. 

C. M. Bryant, proprietor of The Bry- 
ant Press. Hollywood, expresses his ten- 
dency to versify in a pair of excellent 
slogans. ““Type and Ink Make Millions 
Think” has a somewhat familiar ring. 
We don’t know whether it is submitted 
as one that Mr. Bryant has seen used by 
some concern or as an original slogan. 
At any rate, it’s a good one. 

His second slogan strikes the reader 
right between the eyes, unless our judg- 
ment has gone all haywire. See what you 
think. Here it is: 

Use Type and Ink—and Why ? 

Make Millions Think—and Buy! 
Now ain't that sumpin? There’s a slogan 
with everything a slogan should have: 
brevity, punch, vividness, simplicity. 
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And it could be set in one line as well as 
in two without sacrificing its effective- 
ness. The slogan that surpasses this will 
be setting a high standard! 

J. B. Mohr, printer at Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, suggests: “Perpetuate Progress 
With Printing.” The idea is good, but 
many-syllabled verbs detract from the 
“wallop” of any slogan. 

A similar idea is better expressed by 
Walter P. Wilson, Trenton printer, in 
the slogan “Promote Prosperity With 
Printing.” This slogan, incidentally, is 
already in use by a number of firms 





throughout the United States. Mr. Wil- 
son’s second slogan, ‘Pave the Path to 
Prosperity With Printing,” is lacking in 
punch despite the alliteration. A short 
slogan is always more effective. 

Well, who will be next to contribute 
slogans? Don’t be too modest; and don’t 
be afraid of our comments. It’s all in 
good spirit, with the object of indicating 
the better slogans and showing how the 
others may be made better. Already 
some excellent slogans have been devel- 
oped, but there is room for plenty more. 
Who will be next to contribute one? 





How Would YOU Set It? Here’s 
a Chance to Prove Your Skill! 


RE YOU a real typographer? If you 
A are, and your work proves it, here 
is an opportunity to make your typo- 
graphical skill pay you a nice dividend! 
Good work is its own satisfaction; but 
the skilful compositor finds a natural 
pleasure in demonstrating from time to 
time the unusual extent of his typeset- 
ting ability. Recognizing this justifiable 
pride, THE INLAND PRINTER is herewith 
offering every reader a chance to prove 
the extent of his skill in handling an es- 
pecially difficult piece of composition. 

Many a compositor will do himself 
proud when setting an advertisement or 
brochure of large dimensions. But very 
few are skilful in handling a one-column, 
one-inch advertisement of the kind re- 





Ringneck Pheasant Eggs 


and day-old Ringneck chicks from healthy, 
unrelated stock. Also booking orders for 
birds for Fall delivery. Instructions for 
hatching pheasants with each order. 
Pine Pheasant and Poultry Farm 
JOHN ECKERT. Prop. 
East Moriches, L. 1., N. Y. 











Perhaps this ad makes you think, “Well, I certainly 
could improve upon that!” Good; here’s an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate how you would do it. If you can 
set this small ad in snappy and sparkling style, you 
are a good compositor. And the prizes offered more 
than justify the time and effort you will put forth! 


produced herewith. It’s quite a different 


problem! The compositor is confronted 


with limitations at every turn. The han- 
dling of such a piece of composition is a 
genuine test for any compositor. 

In order to encourage the develop- 
ment of skill in this difficult kind of com- 
position, THE INLAND PRINTER offers 


these four worthwhile awards for the 
four best settings of the accompanying 
advertisement, as follows: 

First award, a check for the amount 
of ten dollars. Second award, a two-year 
subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Third award, a one-year subscription to 
THE INLAND PRINTER. Fourth award, a 
subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER 
for the period of six months. 

The conditions are simple. Use the ex- 
act copy as given, and the exact space 
—6 by 13% picas. Aside from those re- 
quirements, set the advertisement in any 
way you please to achieve the best ef- 
fect. Then take three good proofs of the 
ad, and mail them, unfolded, to THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, 330 South Wells Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Entries in this contest must be re- 
ceived by THE INLAND PRINTER on or 
before June 10 in order to receive con- 
sideration, and the winners will be an- 
nounced in the July issue. 

So here’s an opportunity for you who 
set a mean stick to prove your ability 
when the problem is a hard one. Whether 
you are a plant owner or typographer or 
compositor or layout man—or even just 
an apprentice with a flair for effective 
composition—this is your opportunity 
to demonstrate your skill. 

But remember that the closing date is 
June 10! You’d better take this prob- 
lem in hand right now, and send us your 
proofs within the next day or two. It’s a 
pleasant way of testing your own skill 
and perhaps gaining by that test! 


+ THE INLAND PRINTER 


























Estimating Information Every Printer 
or Estimator Can Use to Advantage 


This is the Fifth of a Series of Articles on Practical and Reliable Estimating. The Figures 
Used Are Not Those of Any Individual or Group, But Are Taken From Actual Production 
Records of Thousands of Printing Orders. Do Not Fail to Follow This Valuable Series! 


HE SUBJECT of makeready will be 
i. in this fifth instalment. 

Makeready is one of the impor- 
tant operations in producing a piece of 
printed matter. No matter how good the 
typography, or how much time is spent 
on planning. if the work is not properly 
made ready the effort is all for naught. 

Type-high measurement is .918 inch. 
Necessity therefore compels the press- 
man to be sure that the form has this 
height, even to the smallest letter, if he 
is to secure a good piece of work. Type- 
setting machines are supposed to cast 
their lines or single units of type, which- 
ever the case may be, to type-high mea- 
surement, but these machines are not 
always absolutely accurate. It is there- 
fore up to the pressman to level up all 
these discrepancies in the form in order 
to get an even impression. 

In some plants, where production is 
carefully watched and maintained, this 
preliminary work, especially as regards 
electrotypes and halftones, is done be- 
fore the form is sent to the pressroom. 
These plants have found it considerably 
cheaper to do this work before the form 
is on the press, for then it is not neces- 
sary to have expensive presses standing 
while the work is being done. This, as a 
rule, cuts down the makeready time. A 
proof press is all that is necessary in or- 
der to do this preliminary work. 

With the precision system that is used 
in most electrotype foundries today the 
plate is made to an eleven-point thick- 
ness, which equals .152 inch, and the 
difference is then made up with either 
the wood base or the patent base. Most 
pressmen prefer to have this slightly un- 
der the required height, so that they can 
put at least one thickness of paper be- 
tween the plate and the base to bring it 
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By JACK TARRANT 


up to proper height. As halftone plates 
are of course composed of dots, these 
must be handled with care in the make- 
ready in order that these dots shall not 
be broken down before the run is com- 
pleted, thus making the halftones print 
dark and heavy at these points. 

Three elements must be taken into 
consideration in making an estimate on 
makeready: (1) class of form; (2) size 
of form; (3) kind of paper stock. Form 
classifications comprise five, as follows: 
(A) plain type; (B) illustrated work; 
(C) zincs or coarse-screen halftones; 
(D) illustrated work with finer than 
120-line halftones; (E) close register 
work and forms profusely illustrated 
with halftones, demanding better than 
average work in their production. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


With Whom Will You 
Trust Your Money? 


ou won’r sell “on credit” to anyone 
who seems to be habitually unwill- 
ing or unable to pay his bills. 

But perhaps you sometimes buy from 
those who have shown no evidence of 
being able or willing to fulfil their con- 
tracts with you? 

Goodness knows the budget of most 
of us is limited enough—let’s not place 
it in the hands of those who have never 
proved themselves capable of giving us 
the things we need. 

Let’s get the most in value that we 
can for our money. Ten dollars invested 
in something that will serve our purpose 
is better than five dollars spent on 
something that is just cheap. 

And that applies to printing in an 
extraordinary degree. 




















Unusual cover-ad copy from The Imp, house-organ 
of Botz Printing Company, Jefferson City, Missouri 


The size of the form is a factor, for 
according to the makeready schedules 
shown in this article it will be readily 
seen that this work must be considered 
on the square-inch basis. For instance, 
if the form consists of sixteen pages and 
the page size is 5 by 8, that would give 
40 square inches to each page, and the 
entire form would consist of 640 square 
inches. When the most suitable press 
had been selected then the time would 
be taken from that schedule. 

Paper stock is one of the determining 
factors in makeready. If a soft or porous 
stock is used a minimum of makeready 
time is required. The high-finish stocks 
will need much more time. The one stock 
which in itself will slow up makeready 
time and place the work in a higher class 
is dull-coated paper, because of the pe- 
culiar finish of this particular paper and 
the care necessary on the part of the 
pressman in order to produce a good 
piece of printing. Naturally the kind of 
form has a lot to do with the kind of pa- 
per stock used. For example, if there are 
halftones in the form a coated paper of 
some sort would be used. 

In order to get the best results from 
the press it is a good plan with a cylin- 
der press, for instance, never to figure a 
form larger than about 75 or 80 per cent 
of the bed size, and with a platen press 
the best results are secured when about 
a 50 per cent form is figured. 

In choosing a press to run a particular 
order it is well to take into consideration 
all phases of that form, for in the past 
difficulty has been encountered when the 
work was to be run off due to the fact 
that the inking facilities might not be 
adequate to take care of the work after 
the form was made ready. In such cases 
it was necessary to put the form on a 
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MIEHLE VERTICAL, 133 by 20 
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MILLER SIMPLEX, 20 by 26 
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’ | Makeready 
Tables 


These valuable tables should be filed 


for use with articles as yet to come 











MIEHLE HORIZONTAL, 22 by 28 
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Time for setting feeder is included in these schedules. 
METHOD OF USING MAKEREADY TABLES 
The following factors must be determined: 
1. Number of square inches of actual printing surface 


to be made ready. 
2. Classification of makeready. 


KELLY No. 2, 22 by 34 











CYLINDER PRESS, 25 by 38 
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CYLINDER PRESS, 33 by 46 
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CYLINDER PRESS, 38 by 50 
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CYLINDER PRESS, 22 by 34 
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CYLINDER PRESSES, 68, 74 
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larger press. Naturally this is an expen- 
sive procedure and would involve a loss 
on the work because of the makeready 
required on the second press. 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF MAKEREADY 
Class A 

Kinds of Forms.—(1) Plain type. 
(2) Forms of patent-base electrotypes 
of plain types. (3) Just such register 
work as can be done with the gages on 
the press and without shifting the form. 

Kinds of Paper Stock.—Newsprint; 
poster; M. F. book; S. & S. C. book; 
antique; eggshell; offset; blotter; label; 
bonds, flats, ledgers; cover (not coated). 

Kinds of Ink.—Black, of any grade. 
If colored ink is used, a charge should, 
of course, be made for press washup. 


Class B 
Kinds of Forms.—Illustrated work— 
zinc or coarse-screen halftones. Rule- 
work—perforating or cutting. Numer- 
ating machine work. Register work in 
cases where not more than two spots 
will need to be shifted. 


Class C 

Kinds of Forms.—Illustrated work— 
over 120-line halftones, not more than 
eight to the form. These halftone forms 
to be only average work. Register forms 
which require shifting of the page, such 
as patent-base plates, but not the close 
register of fine colorwork. 

Kinds of Paper.—S.&S.C. book; all- 
rag bond; coated book; coated cover; 
litho plate, glazed label. 

Kinds of Ink.—Any kind of ink. 


Class D 

Kinds of Forms.—Either class A, 
class B, or class C forms with vignetted 
halftones. Forms with a large number of 
square or outlined halftones of over 120- 
line screen. Close-register forms with a 
large number of register spots. (Means 
separate register or the shifting within 
the form of each spot, and not the shift- 
ing of page plates of color). 

Kinds of Paper.—Fine coated book; 
enamel-finish book ; dull-coated book. 

Kinds of Ink.—Any kind of ink. 


Class E 
Kinds of Forms.—Forms profusely 
illustrated with halftones requiring bet- 
ter than average work. Register forms 
with large number of exceedingly close 
register spots and requiring individual 
shifting of each spot for register. 
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Kinds of Paper.—Highest-polished 
finish, or coated book; dull-coated book. 

Kinds of Ink.—Any kind of ink. 

In order to use the schedules shown 
correctly, we give an exampleas follows: 

Question: How much time would be 
required for makeready on a piece of 
work consisting of sixteen pages, 6 by 9, 
type-page size 5 by 8, and consisting of 
all linotype printed on M. F. book? 

Answer: A form of plain type printed 
on M. F. book would be a class A form 
according to the classification shown. 
Then the 6 by 9 page size would be 614 
by 91% untrimmed. Therefore it would 
require a sheet 25 by 38 to print this 
form, so a 25 by 38 press would be used. 
The type-page size of 5 by 8 would equal 
40 square inches a page; and 16 X 40 
gives 640 square inches for the whole 
form. Now find the schedule headed 
“Cylinder Press, 25 by 38.” In the col- 
umn headed “Class of Makeready”’ you 
will see class A. Then follow across this 
line to the column headed ‘625 square 
inches” (as this is the nearest to the 
number of inches in the form specified ). 
The time shown is 3.0 hours. 

We suggest that you save these sched- 
ules for future reference, as in the forth- 
coming articles you will find numerous 
occasions on which they will undoubt- 
edly prove most helpful to you. 








Spring Furbishing Promises Extra 
Orders for the Alert Printer 


By JOHN J. FISHER 


Spring has come. Housekeepers and 
owners are undergoing the annual clean- 
ing fever. Stores should be attracting 
attention to their paints and renovating 
fluids. Are printing plants going after or- 
ders related to this seasonal trade? 

The Soandso Hardware Store is now 
featuring a new line of Blank’s Quick 
Drying White Paint which ought to be 
advertised. Another dealer is distribut- 
ing free a new galvanized iron pail with 
every $5.00 purchase at his kitchen- 
goods store, and needs printing to broad- 
cast his story. Painters, builders, and 
hardware dealers are interested in telling 
of their wares. Signs for newly painted 
interiors and exteriors will be needed. 
There are paper streamers, announcing 
added lines, to be placed across store 
windows, and perhaps a poster or two. 

And not merely in his own home town 
does the spring indicate these new busi- 
ness opportunities for the printer. Just 
a little beyond, in the suburban centers, 
is the pride in keeping up appearances 
evident every year at this time. Helping 
the merchant to gain new trade through 
these channels is sure to bring responses 
in the form of more printing orders. 





Small paper mill set up by the Japan Paper Company in its New York City office to demonstrate making 
of paper by hand. The equipment used is from the old Eynsford Mill, Kent, England, established in 1699 
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THE PROOFROOM 


Proofroom questions are welcomed, and will be answered in this department. Personal 


reply is made only when a stamped self-addressed envelope accompanies the inquiry 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 























Unless a Customer Is Plainly Wrong, 
Let Him Have His Own Way 

We had an order for printing an advertise- 
ment on a lot of candy bags, and at the bottom 
of the ad appeared these words: “Kodak Film 
and Developing.” I have always considered the 
word “film,” when placed in relation to the 
work “kodak,” as singular. My argument was, 
therefore, that the line should read “Kodak 
Films and Developing.” I don’t believe the 
word “film,”’ even when applied to motion pic- 
tures, is anything but a singular, and as this 
particular store carries in stock more than one 
film I think the plural should have been used. 
The customer, however, said he “thought” film 
was both singular and plural, and had us print 
accordingly. What do you say ?—Georgia. 

It’s possible “the trade” does use the 
word as either singular or plural. Be 
that as it may, what objection can there 
be to use of the word in a generic sense? 
A man who has a million bricks will tell 
you he sells “brick.” Although the film 
may be done up in small packages con- 
taining enough for six or a dozen expo- 
sures, it still is film. If the customer had 
asked the printer to set “fillum” there 
would have been reason to argue, but 
why waste time arguing on the point 
that was actually brought up? 


+o + 


Using “’S” After “S’’— Some Like It Hot 
and Others Seem to Prefer It Cold 

The formation of the possessive of the word 
“waitress” was queried to me the other day. 
To add “’s” seems to make a very awkward 
word; to add simply the apostrophe seems to 
fail to convey the idea when the possessive is 
used in the spoken sentence. Of course, we say 
“for righteousness’ sake” and “for conscience’ 
sake,” but these two exceptions seem to be by 
special dispensation. Which do you prefer, as a 
matter of style ?—Ohio. 

Personally I would say or write it 
“waitress’s.” But probably if I had been 
taught the other way I would say or 
write. “the waitress’ cap,” and be com- 
fortable. So many things appear “right” 
or “wrong” to us only because we have 
been used to one style instead of the 


other! We let prejudice take the place of 
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judgment. In speech the real determi- 
nant in all such matters is euphony. To 
some persons repetition of the sibillant 
is distressing, whereas other people will 
never notice it. Children praying say, 
“This we ask for Jesus’ sake.” In long 
names it seems too bad to add another 
syllable, as in “Aristophanes’s.” But it 
is better to say “Williams’s house” be- 
cause in speech “Williams’ ” might very 
readily be taken for “William’s,” and 
the writing should match the speaking. 
Reasonable preference is better in such 
matters than a style rule—but it im- 
poses a requirement of tolerance toward 
others whose judgment differs. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





If Four-Leaf Clovers 
Were RED 


.. or white ... or yellow ...no one 
would ever have to sit out in the fields 
and search ...andsearch ...and search. 
A little stroll would reveal all the four- 
leaf clover present .. . the same kind of 
a stroll buyers make through the adver- 
tising jungle. 

But buyers are not out searching for 
your ad, even though it carries a “good- 
luck” offer. However, your ad needs to 
be found without searching for the un- 
usual in a field of three-leaf clover. It 
may be seen by virtue of mere blatant 
bigness, or it might achieve distinction 
just by possessing unusual form and de- 
sign in typography. 

That is our work .. . to give your 
advertising, newspaper or printed, that 
typographic touch of being red upon a 
green background ... actually make it 
read against the whole field of adver- 
tisers. We are waiting to add the good- 
luck fourth leaf to your advertising 
distinction. For it is far more necessary 
now than it ever was before! 





Novel and pertinent copy slant in a circular from 
the Herbert C. May Company, Houston printer 


A Customer’s Whim Is One Thing; Good 
Style Is Another. But Watch Both! 


In book composition, would vou consider it 
good style to run proper names in caps and 
small caps throughout the article, and, if so, 
would you set the titles in caps and small caps 
or in lower case? As for example, Professor 
Jones, Dean Smith. This question has arisen in 
connection with the making of a college an- 
nual. It caused a debate—Kansas. 


No, I would not consider it good style 
at all to set proper names in caps and 
small caps in ordinary book composi- 
tion. But in making a college annual I 
would prefer to let the editors decide on 
practice in such matters—taking care, 
however, to hold them to consistency 
throughout the book. If they decide on 
the caps and small caps, however, I cer- 
tainly would oppose use of that style in 
the title. The correct form would be 
“Professor JONES, Dean SmitH.” The 
first question is a matter of the custom- 
er’s whim; the second is a genuine point 
of established printer’s usage. 

++ + 
A Pleasing Compliment Which We Are 
Glad to Share With Our Readers 


The advanced printing class of this trade 
school has been using Proofroom for the past 
three months in class discussions, and as a re- 
sult we have come to regard it as the foremost 
authority in its particular field in America 
today.—Nevermindwhere. 


Well—that is very satisfactory! It 
suggests how much good is done when 
readers honor us with their problems 
and share their many perplexities with 
this Proofroom Club, as the department 
might be called. The more inquiries, the 
greater is the usefulness of the depart- 
ment. Readers and consultants are par- 
ticularly urged to submit comment on 
the questions and answers, so that we 
may all profit by exchange of views and 
experiences. Experience is a very good 
teacher, and every one of us can learn 
something from the experience of others 
as well as those that he undergoes. 
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An Instance Where the Inquirer’s Query A COPY SUGGESTION Who Shall Decide a Question on Which 


Proceeds to Answer Itself—Almost 

Which is correct, “some years previous” or 
“Some years previously” ? ‘““He had bought the 
lot some years previously” ? “Some years pre- 
vious he had been in Paris” ? Does the sentence 
require an adjective modifying “years,” or an 
adverb modifying “had bought” ?—Tennessee. 

“Previous” is an adjective; “previ- 
ously” is an adverb. You would say “In 
previous years he had been in Paris,” 
but “Years previously he had been in 
Paris.” And it is much better to say “be- 
fore” than “previously.” We note that 
Webster’s considers “previous to” and 
“previously to” equivalent, and quotes 
Matthew Arnold and J. H. Newman in 
support. The test, as between “previ- 
ous” and “previously” in the expressions 
like those given in the letter, is exactly 
that which the correspondent indicates: 
whether there is adjectival connection 
with the subject or adverbial relation to 
the verb. That clears it up. 


=e = 


Good Foremen Ought to Be Considerate; 
Good Workers Must Be Adaptable 


The foreman of our proofroom is an old 
martinet. He wants us all to do everything 
just his way. If times weren’t so bad, I’d quit. 
Can you give me any helpful advice? I sure 
am “in a state of mind” !—Massachusetts. 


The letter from which this cry for 
help is taken specifies the writer’s griev- 
ances. They would be amusing but for 
the fact that near-tragedy lies back of 
them. The foreman is evidently a one- 
man man, and, though himself a skilful 
proofroom worker, is not endowed with 
the qualities of successful foremanship. 
He assumes that his way is the only 
right way. He fails to perceive that two 
persons may attain the same end, in the 
same time, by different methods. For ex- 
ample, he finds fault with the letter- 
writer’s method of marking. But if the 
operators understand the marks, read 
them easily, and lose no time over them, 
why worry? The foreman also dislikes 
our friend’s way of filing his proofs. 
But if they can always be quickly lo- 
cated when wanted, the system must be 
good. Results are the test! 

In sport, coaches who insist on fine 
points of style frequently spoil the work 
of a “natural” player. A beginner can be 
taught a certain style, but it’s risky to 
ask an older player to change. On the 
other side of the question, the worker in 
a shop has always to fit into its system— 
I am making a distinction, and, I think, 
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Lets Concede 


That the automobile industry knows 
merchandising. Then . . . take a look at 
the new models: faster; more attrac- 
tive; more convenient; better lines; 
improvements all around. 

If the automobile industry had ever 
thought, as some men claim, that “all 
they’re interested in is something that is 
cheap,” would the 1932 models be the 
fine cars they are? 

No—the industry would have gone to 
cheap, tinny, slow, clumsy pieces of 
junk. Mr. Ford would have just got out 
his old Model T stuff and knocked off a 
couple of million! 

The salvation of the auto business is 
to present something we just can’t re- 
sist. The salvation of your business is 
to show your proposition in a light that 
makes it look good. And that means 
good printing—now more than ever! 











Snappy copy from a cover ad in The Imp, house mag- 
azine of the Botz Printing Company, Jefferson City 


a fair one, between style and system. 
Perhaps the reader, accusing the fore- 
man of being too “sot” in his ways, is 
actually open to exactly the same criti- 
cism. And these are no times for taking 
chances! Don’t let go with one hand till 
you’ve got hold with the other. 


os > 


How Much Punctuation Is Needed When 
You’re Addressing an Envelope? 


My idea is that in printing a reply envelope 
the punctuation, to be correct, should be the 
same as when writing the name and address of 
a concern at the beginning of a letter. Please 
advise whether or not the punctuation in the 
following is correct. 


THE JimjonEs CoMPANy, 
739 Busy Street, N. W., 
CAMDELPHIA, PENNJERSEY. 


I think all these commas are needed; don’t 
you ?—Pennsylvania. 


No; strike out all the commas except 
the ones after “Street” and “Camdel- 
phia.” Treat the setup as display, and 
use only necessary punctuation within 
the lines. If, as may be, you prefer to 
punctuate freely (it is not an extremely 
important matter), the style shown is 
correct. Modern business usage favors 
the display style, and the best printers 
would probably use only the two inside- 
the-line commas in this sample. There is 
no good reason to differentiate between 
the envelope and the beginning of the 
letter, as to style in this respect. 


Teachers Themselves Don’t Agree? 


Two teachers, teaching in different schools 
in this city, have disagreed as to whether the 
adjective or the adverb should be used in the 
following sentence: “He was trying to do his 
work (real? really?) well.” We have decided 
to accept your decision — Kentucky. 


It seems strange that a teacher could 
seriously maintain that “real” is correct 
in such a situation. “Really well” is 
right. Use of “real” as an adverb is col- 
loquial. Webster actually enters “real” 
as an adverb, equivalent to “really,” but 
describes such usage as obsolete or rare. 
In the sense of “very,” “much,” it is la- 
beled as “dialect or colloquial.” 


$$ 


How Strong Are Commas? When Are the 

Parenthesis Signs to Be Employed? 

Thank you for your answer on “ ‘Natural’ 
Grammar” (February). No, I do not believe 
commas are strong enough to set off a paren- 
thetical expression. But in the sentence quoted 
I think now I would use the singular verb, 
although still holding to the principle as stated 
by Morley.—California. 

Well, we'll just have to disagree—but 
of course we'll go right on being the best 
of friends. Probably the real disagree- 
ment is on the nature of the parenthesis. 
If you define a parenthesis as something 
set off with parenthesis marks (which 
wouldn’t be a definition at all), why, of 
course that closes the question up tight 
—there just isn’t anything more to say. 
But look up “parenthesis” in the dic- 
tionary, giving special attention to its 
derivation. A parenthesis is a parenthe- 
sis, no matter how you mark it off from 
the rest of the sentence—by the conven- 
tional mark of parenthesis, by commas, 
or by x-es. When commas run in true 
pairs, as they do right here, they almost 
always set off a parenthetical expression 
—one not essential in the grammatical 
run of the sentence, however important 
its meaning may happen to be. 


BG 
Answering an Old Query:“Worth While” 


or “Worth-while” or“Worthwhile’’? 


Please help me with “worth while.” Should 
it be two words, one word, or hyphened? I 
cannot find it in any dictionary or textbook I 
have consulted.—Florida. 


First, I rule out the hyphened form. 
The two remaining forms I use this way: 
“It would be worth while to try it out.” 
“Tt might be a worthwhile experiment.” 
That is to say, I compound (solidly) 
when I want to combine the two words 
into a single modifier. 
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Helpful Criticism Is a Good Thing 


When It Is Thoroughly Fair 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


of Proofroom has done me an in- 
justice. That is a matter of no great con- 
cern to me or anybody else. Ordinarily it 
would be the part of wisdom to let the 
matter slide by without comment. But 
the department is conducted with seri- 
ous purpose and for the good of proof- 
room workers, and in this instance the 
discussion will prove more enlightening 
than any amount of ordinary discussion 
on general topics. When we get jolted 
out of the ruts of routine and go bump- 
ing over rough country the experience is 
disturbing but may be educational. 

So let’s forget personalities and see 
what we can derive in the way of en- 
lightenment from this letter, which is 
from a city in Kansas and is addressed 
to THE INLAND PRINTER’s editor. 


| Ie ee I believe, a critic 


“Imperfections in style can in no way reflect 
upon your skill as a printer.’”—Edward N. 
Teall in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

That’s “darned interesting” to me. 

When I first learned to transfer “copy” into 
type I learned that composition must have 
“style,” which includes spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, spacing, and the appearance or 
“face.” I have never found a satisfactory com- 
promise in any of them. My work was either 
right or wrong. I took no pride in doing work 
wrong, even if so ordered by editor or client. 

Very little copy is correctly prepared. In 
thousands of cases I have corrected obvious 
errors, many times after the customer has ap- 
proved the proof. The few times that I have 
been “called” for such presumptuousness are 
forgotten, yet I remember many times wherein 
I was commended as a good printer. 

I believe it is always in order for the printer 
to apply his knowledge and skill to his work, 
whether the customer specifically orders him 
to do so or not. A manuscript is of little value 
until it is published. When it is printed it may 
become a record, therefore it should have ty- 
pographic accuracy, throughout. 


This is a good letter, isn’t it? I would 
approve it, and hand it on as good stuff 
—except for the fact that it is hung on 
the peg of misrepresentation. 

Someone in New Jersey wrote about 
some printing he had done for a church. 
It was calendar work. The church peo- 
ple used capital initials very freely. The 
printer argued with them about it. He 
wrote to ask me to look at a sample of 
the work and give him my “reaction.” I 
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answered that it seemed to me “bad 
business, in this kind of work, to do any- 
thing but give the customer just what he 
wants.” Notice the limitation to “this 
kind of work.” A church calendar is the 
church’s own. It doesn’t go to the gen- 
eral public. Nobody looking at it would 
criticize the printer for the overuse of 
capitals. Any person whose opinion is 
worth considering would know at once 
that the printer had followed copy, to 
please the customer. And then I said: 
‘Why not give him [the customer | his 
way, since the order is wholly his and 
its imperfections in style can in no way 
reflect upon your skill as a printer?” 

Please notice just one little word in 
that sentence, which is vital to the dis- 
cussion now under way. The word is 
“its.” My friend in Kansas omitted it. 
He made a statement which applied to 
one particular situation seem to apply 
to printing in general. I did not say that 
imperfections in style don’t reflect on 
the printer’s skill; I said that in this 
particular work they couldn’t—and that 
was true then, is true now, and will al- 
ways be true, of that individual piece of 
printing and of all others like it. 

The critic doesn’t come to court with 
clean hands. His criticism is ruled out 
because failure to quote the key word 
makes what he said irrelevant to the 
case. His remarks, true in a general way, 
embody positive injustice to the Proof- 
room department. Deliberate or not, in- 
tentional or not, the misrepresentation 
vitiates the criticism. Whether it was 
done maliciously or accidentally, it dis- 
torts the facts of the case. It wrenches 
part of a sentence from its context, omit- 
ting the one word essential to correct 
understanding of the point of conten- 
tion. It’s like pushing a runner off the 
base and then tagging him out. 

If this was all I had to say, I wouldn’t 
bother to say it. Saying it wouldn’t be 
worth while. “Into the wastebasket with 
it,’ would have been the word. But the 
incident is packed full of meaning for 
us. It will well reward consideration by 
proofreaders, editors, boss printers. If 


read openmindedly, the letter and ac- 
companying comment will be luminous 
with printshop significance. 

Far too often, criticism in printshops 
matches this sample. Editors criticize 
the proofroom with no more basis in fact 
than that writer had. Proofreaders mark 
corrections in proofs with no more jus- 
tification than there is in that writer’s 
criticism. Compositors, editors, proof- 
readers, and customers argue without 
first being sure to take a stand on com- 
mon ground. They overlook some little, 
hidden factor without the recognition of 
which, at its true value, no correct con- 
clusion can possibly be reached. Uncon- 
sciously and quite unintentionally they 
misrepresent what has been said. Print- 
ing folk should be unrelaxingly on their 
guard against the threat of such error. 

The purpose of the department is to 
discuss proofroom problems in a help- 
ful, common-sense, practical way. To 
make discussion truly useful, we make it 
frank, wide open. We say what we think, 
running the risk of being shown up as 
wrong—because, although it isn’t plea- 
sant to be caught making mistakes, it 
does help the onlooker when he sees 
them made, pointed out, acknowledged, 
and corrected. So we welcome fair, hon- 
est criticism, and don’t hesitate to place 
it before the audience. But we do not 
stand up to be knocked down just for 
fun. We don’t take anybody’s calldown 
just to show how meek and humble we 
can be. When we are misrepresented, we 
hit back, and don’t “pull the punch.” 

So put this down in the little red 
book: Criticism is good—when it’s fair; 
and when quoting the statements to be 
criticized, it’s proper to quote in full, 
not in part. One little word left out, and 
what a whale of a difference it makes! 





Printing is a good business. It is clean, 
honorable, respectable. It is celebrated 
as a trainer of men for higher stations in 
life. It has many inspiring traditions 
and legends. It combines the need for 
knowledge of everything under the sun: 
mathematics, mechanics, spelling, gram- 
mar, language, color, composition, sales- 
manship. There is no limit to the accom- 
plishments required of the printer. 

The printer is brought into contact 
with all other vocations and professions. 
No vocation or profession can really ex- 
ist without printing —Henry P. Porter. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled or folded, 
and should be very plainly indicated “For Criticism.” Answers cannot be made by mail 


By J.L.FRAZIER 














Danpo-SCHAFF PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Company, Philadelphia—Both your blotter 
“Shove Off” and the folder for Bank and In- 
surance Shares, Incorporated, are high-grade, 
attractive pieces of printing. 

Watter H. LeVasseEur, Buffalo—We con- 
sider your new letterhead, featured by a large 
swash “L,” decidedly characterful, and on ac- 
count of that, despite the small sizes of type 
which were employed, impressive. 

AXEL Epw. SAHLIN, Buffalo, New York.— 
As heretofore your work continues character- 
ful and impressive. We are particularly im- 
pressed by the two advertisements on your 
typographic service. 

THE METROPOLITAN Press, of Seattle-—The 
specimens you submit are excellent in every 
respect, and combine attractiveness and im- 
pressiveness in a degree that is quite unusual. 
Your handling of sans-serif bold is very good. 

INTERTYPE CorPoRATION, Brooklyn.—Many 
thanks for letting us see copies of the folders 
from Germany and Holland showing the Nobel 
sans-serif face now available to users of the 
intertype machine in those countries. We ad- 
mire especially the one from the Netherlands. 

CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 
New York City—‘Quality Types for Quality 
Printing” is one of the most characterful and 
attractive booklets of the kind we have seen, 
and the array of types, shown in a very novel 
and impressive way, is quite in keeping with 
the merit of the booklet. 

WiitiaM C. Farr, Bayonne, New Jersey.— 
All the work you submit is, as in the past, 
highly commendable. You have the knack of 
making something out of small and not impor- 
tant forms, not through adding expense but 
through the use of a sane and simple handling 
of good and characterful types and especially 
pleasing and attractive color schemes. 

Cecit Jounson, The Windsor Press, of San 
Francisco.—Thanks a lot for the gift copy of 











Characterful title page of a folder by the Sheffield- 
Fisher Company, Incorporated, of Rochester, New 
York, the original of which is in black and bronze 


your book “The Pierrot of the Minute.” It is 
unusual to find a limited edition set in Nico- 
las Cochin, but we can think of nothing more 
suitable, considering the text, and you have 
handled it in a charming way. The type is but 
one of the features contributing to an unusu- 
ally characterful item any one would enjoy. 
Paut CLEMENS, of Seattle, Washington.—In 
general the letterhead for the Typographical 
Students’ Club is interesting 











only clashes in design with the other type but 
is letter-spaced so much that word identity is 
all but lost, and the decidedly too close spacing 
of lines which is so evident. 

WIsH, THE PRINTER, Los Angeles.—We con- 
sider your business card—featured by a half- 
inch outlined halftone of yourself, we presume 
—a real knockout. It is modern, it has punch, 
and yet there is nothing in the least bizarre 
about it. The last point is for the benefit of 
those few remaining poor souls whowent daft 
a few years ago and kidded themselves into the 
belief that, to score, a piece of printing must 
shock every known esthetic sense. 

L. A. BRAVERMAN, Procter & Collier Press, 
Cincinnati—The beautiful type Garamond is 
given sympathetic as well as significant treat- 
ment in the beautiful casebound limited-edi- 
tion volume “Prose and Verse by L. R. A.” 
Paper, type set off by beautiful margins, and 
presswork combine to charm as very, very few 
books do. It all goes to show that for record 
performance in any line one must go to holders 
of records like yourself. 

Nat Gotpstern, New York City —The way 
in which you have set the essay on George 
Washington, adjusting the lines so that there is 
such open space in the center of such contour 
that with a few words therein a silhouette of 
the first president is formed, is decidedly in- 
genious. Usually the “picture” is created by the 
lines themselves, whereas you have worked in 
the opposite direction to the same general end. 
It is quite a stunt to have been achieved by a 
‘“‘pre-apprentice” in a school shop. 

Ben Kennepy, Oakland, California—Your 
treatment of Robert Louis Stevenson’s “An 
Apology for Idlers” in book form beautifully 
and substantially bound is something of which 
you may feel very proud. It compares most 
favorably with the work of other well known 
typographers whose chief interest and particu- 
lar forte is the book charming. We will treasure 
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and impressive. The color 
scheme, blue on blue paper, is 
one which is invariably pleas- 
_ing. Two faults keep it short 
of practical perfection: the 
line “of Seattle,’ which not 





Thecustomer is not always right. 
Asked to set an announcement, 
George Kinnard, of Pittsburgh, 
submitted a proof as shown on 
the left. Following the customer’s 


podge lacking as to style which, 
though not at all distinguished, 
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the original to an extent suggests 
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The original of this striking cover from the attractive publication of 
the Seattle Club of Printing House Craftsmen is printed in black and 
red on green. Much credit is due Paul Clemens for the distinctive layout 
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Cover of a recent issue of the employes’ publication of The University 
of Chicago Press. It was run in black on gray rough antique laid stock 
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our copy among the work of Nash, 
Grabhorn, and other leading crafts- 
men alongside which this book and 
past achievements of yours rank you. 

Harry A. CoMEsLty, Fremont, Ohio. 
—We like the layout and general ef- 
fect of the business card of the Claude 
E. Hufford Company. However, sans- 
serif or any bold type does not stand 
much letter-spacing, and this and the 
fact that the lines of the main group 
are crowded are faults you should seek 
to overcome in other work. Except for 
the decided lack of harmony between 
the type and lettering combined in the 
masthead, Bugle Notes is an attractive 
publication. The work is well printed. 

THE Foss-SouLe Press, Rochester, 
New York.—Surely you do not expect 
us to suggest improvements on the 
fine series of dealer folders and the 
brochure “Evening Clothes” you pro- 
duced for Michaels-Stern & Company. 
We can admire them and advise read- 
ers to watch out for the publicity of 
this tailoring establishment, to obtain 
copies if possible and use some of them 
as models. They are all modern in 
every detail, yet none of the features 
contributing to their up-to-date effect 
detracts to speak of from what the 
advertiser has to say—though this is 
all too often the case. 

Mopet PRINTING Company, Wash- 
ington.—“Peace Be Unto You” is an 
interesting booklet possessing original 
features and also atmosphere. A very 
rough paper with deckled edges sets 
off the Old English type used for the 
text throughout, and the two combine 
to circumvent any suggestion of a 
commercial piece, which, of course, is 
quite right. Lines of text are mani- 
festly too closely spaced throughout, 
and, while the particular style of type 
may not be spaced openly like roman, 
nevertheless the use of one-point leads 
would have made a big difference. 

OtTTMAR MERGENTHALER SCHOOL OF 
PRINTING, Baltimore.—The specimens 
you submit, set by students after lay- 
outs by Milton Dill, able typographer, 
are effectively displayed, interesting 
and unusual as to layout, and other- 
wise highly commendable. The idea of 
having pupils work in this way rather 
than going at it altogether on their 
own has decided advantages, giving 
them among other things the advan- 
tage of studying high-grade work in a 
way that must not only inspire them 
but impress them with the features 
which bring about good work. 

Roy STEvens, of Denver.—There is 
not enough contrast between the dis- 
play and the less important matter on 
the Fontius advertising cards ‘‘Here’s 
Good News,” and too many points 
are given display to be genuinely ef- 
fective. It is like a dozen people talk- 
ing to you at the same time, and so 
rather confusing. Your business card 
is of interesting layout, though we 
consider that your name should be 
larger than the lines “typographer” 
and “pressman.” If the blue were 
brighter and the rules in brown not 
quite so thick the decorative feature 
would be more satisfactory too. 





BEN B. Lipsxy, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City—-Though none is es- 
pecially outstanding, good honest ef- 
fort is indicated in all the specimens 
you submit. As we recall, some criti- 
cism has heretofore been made to the 
effect of lines being crowded in your 
work. We are glad to note that you 
have apparently taken the suggestion 
seriously, because in only one item, 
the menu of the Dr. Henry Spenadel 
dinner, do we find the display lines 
crowded. Note those on the title page 
for future guidance. Presswork is very 
good indeed on all the work, and col- 
ors are well chosen. 

State Home For Boys, Jamesburg, 
New Jersey.—We enjoy looking over 
the linoleum-block work of your boys 
and have for years considered them 
particularly adept, which means that, 
since they come and go, the instruc- 
tion continues ever efficient. While the 
originals are in numerous colors and 
we must show it in one via a halftone 
and at some loss, nevertheless we are 
showing on page 73 a cover of thestu- 
dent publication The Advance just to 
prove we’re sincere, to indicate that 
the work backs up our judgment, and 
to encourage the boys as well in their 
efforts to produce good printing. 

T. C. Davis & Sons, INCORPORATED, 
Philadelphia——-We admire the cover 
of the booklet “George Washington, 
1732-1932” very much. and also the 
title page, though the latter in lesser 
degree because some of the lines are 
decidedly crowded. Text is clear and 
readable and unobjectionable from 
the standpoint of appearance, though 
we consider the running heads, with 
the name in italic caps and a fine rule 
underneath, too commonplace for a 
commemorative booklet so well intro- 
duced by the cover. More character in 
this detail and in the headband on the 











A QUESTION 


EVERY CAR OWNER 
MUST ANSWER... 





Title of folder representative of the silhou- 
ette technique impressively used by Ray C. 
Dreher of the Boston Insurance Company 
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first page of text seems to have been 
called for and would have helped con- 
siderably in improving the effect. 

EISELE PRINTING SERVICE, of Cleve- 
land.—Except for the fact that lines 
are often too crowded and spacing is 
sometimes too wide between words, 
we admire the large series of blotters, 
all similarly handled though in differ- 
ent and always pleasing colors, very 
much indeed. There is little matter, 
just a motto at the top worth reading 
and your name, address, etc., at the 
bottom, yet we feel that because of 
their neat appearance and the merit 
of the copy they will be kept and used 
where more blatant forms and loud 
pleadings for the recipient’s business 
would be very promptly chucked into 
the wastebasket. 

THE Royat Press, Lrmitep, Long 
Beach, California—Your product is 
great—full of vim, vigor, and vital- 
ity ! Seldom in fact is it our good for- 
tune to receive in one package so many 
items each having some individual 
quality of design which sets it apart 
from all the others, and yet of such a 
degree of excellence. Indeed there is 
only one admonition: At times your 
spacing between lines is too close, es- 
pecially in all-cap composition, as for 
instance the letterhead for Zeph Fitz- 
gerald, where the letter-spacing of a 
couple of the lines aggravates the ef- 
fect. This is the only specimen in the 
lot which we consider poor. 

P. L. Pickens, Memphis.—We like 
the card we received announcing the 
March 17 meeting of the local Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen. It is, by 
skilful use of rules and characterful 
decoration, unusual, and, for that rea- 
son as well as good contrasty display, 
quite impressive. Our only suggestion 
for improvement concerns the block 
of text, which in comparison with the 
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Green was the second color used on this 
title page also by Mr. Dreher, advertising 
manager ofthe BostonInsurance Company 
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display looks quite too weak and in- 
significant. A larger size of type could 
have been used with very little if any 
boiling of the copy, but in any event 
the lines ought to have been spaced 
somewhat farther apart. The colors 
are excellent and effective. 

T. L. Curtis, Utica, New York.— 
“Dig Deeper,” the booklet you have 
worked up for the Journal and Cou- 
rier Company, of Little Falls, is very 
commendable. The cover, which is 
striking in design, has the additional 
advantage of telling the whole story 
in a most emphatic manner. The con- 
tent is impressive and certainly ought 
to develop some business for your cli- 
ent. Our only suggestion for improve- 
ment concerns the typography of the 
inside pages which—while pleasing, 
very readable, and not unimpressive— 
does not harmonize with the cover. 
The display headings ought to have 
been in one of the sans-serif faces or 
Egyptian (square-serif style) to be in 
keeping with the cover design. 

STEvENSON & FosTER Company, of 
Pittsburgh—While the folder “Tog- 
gery for Easter” has attention and 
pronounced publicity value, and no 
colors chosen could be more suitable 
than the delicate violet and rather 
light green, we believe that the rule- 
work on the title page rather tends to 
submerge the type matter. And while 
the design is interesting and impres- 
sive as a whole, we feel that it would 
be more satisfying if it were simpler 
and the balance were better. The only 
weakness about the center spread, the 
layout of which is altogether sane and 
yet decidedly impressive, is that the 
green ink, so beautiful on the cover, is 
too weak for the type, especially con- 
sidering the small size used. 

APPLETON VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, of 
Appleton, Wisconsin—While we do 
not as a rule like a treatment of the 
kind given the cover of the booklet 
“Training,” feeling that a booklet of 
the kind should not be quite so infor- 
mal, the point is not serious, though 
we do think that the type should be 
rather more prominent. The title page 
is interesting, but not as pleasing as 
the same arrangement would be with 
the lines spaced farther apart. The cap 
lines particularly are crowded. Such 
lines always require more spacing be- 
tween lines than lower case; in fact 
there is not a font of type having a 
wide enough shoulder to justify set- 
ting caps solid. Text pages in Gara- 
mond are unusually pleasing, and the 
presswork is good all the way through. 

Enpcar A. PETERSON, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa.—Of the three business cards for 
the Jaap Battery and Tire Company, 
there is no question in our opinion as 
to which is best; it is the one in which 
the list of items carried is set in upper- 
and lower-case italic. And the reason ? 
Not only interesting design, although 
the others are characterful as to lay- 
out, but particularly legibility. Such 
solid masses of closely set capitals as 
feature the other two forms are just 
impossible when one expects what he 
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Ano IT CAME TO PASS IN THE FOUR 
hundred and eightieth year after the children of 
Israel were come out of the land of Egypt, in the 
fourth year of Solomon's reign over Israel, in the 
month Zif, which is the second month, that he 
began to build the house of the Lord. And the 
house which king Solomon built for the Lord, 
the length thereof was threescore cubits, and the 
breadth thereof twenty cubits, and the height 
thereof thirty cubits. And the porch before the 
temple ofthe house, twenty cubits, was the length 
thereof, according to the breadth of the house; 














A striking and yet extremely simple use of rules characterizes this speci- 
men book page from a brochure showing work of students in the print- 
ing classes, Central School of Arts and Crafts, Birmingham, England 
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Insurance Values 


By FRED D. HESS, Asst. Mer. 


Western Dept., Rockford, Ill. 


| ACK in the days of the World 
War, when mounting building 
costs naturally called for increased 
insurance, and Cox panies were 
urging their agentsito not only 
make hay while the sun shone, but to 
increase the insurance of their clients 
to conform to replacement values, 
particularly where Reduced Rare 


Average or Co-Insurance Clauses 
were a part of the policy contract, 
Companies were besieged for in- 


formation as to a safe and proper 
ratio to increase amounts of insur 
ance carried 

At present we have the opposite 
condition, and, as evidenced by the 
requests coming to our office for as- 


sistance in arriving at a proper (now 

usually reduced) amount of insur 

ance to place on a given risk, many 
agents are somewhat puzzled as « 
what procedure to follow. 

For the benefit of those who are 
confronted with this problem, or 
who will be later, the following sug- 
gestions are made: 

1. To arrive at a proper, present day 
sound value of a subject of insur 
ance, especially buildings, the 
safest way is for your assured to 
engage the services of a recognized 
Appraisal Company, whose busi 
ness it is to make an appraisal 
minute in its every detail, of the 
property to be insured, whether 
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The feature of this page from the house-organ of the American Group 
of Fire and Casualty Insurance Companies of Newark, New Jersey, is, 
of course, the decorative band in color which is employed at the bind- 
ing edge. The pattern is not a repeat on the facing page, but completes 
a pattern, as the breaks in what is shown here will probably suggest 
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On the 8'2 by 11 original of this striking and characterful cover of a booklet 
of the Dictograph Products Company, New York City, the three pieces of rule 
here shown in gray tone were printed in silver. Dull-coated white stock was used 
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In full size, and with robin’s-egg blue where red is used here, this menu title 
from a recent cut-service folder of the Beckett Paper Company is decidedly 
impressive. Too few printers make use of the notably striking electrotyped 
designs now being offered at very low cost by numerous paper manufacturers 
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prints to be read—and why print 
it otherwise? Though of the two 
faulty specimens we like the one in 
“gothic” better, we cannot see on 
what basis one would choose either 
of them with the other available. 
The Omarman greeting is good. 
Plymouth (Mich.) Mail—We 
rather like the idea followed in the 
layout of your new letterhead de- 
sign, with the name of the paper 
between rules extending inward 
from the edge of the paper on the 
left about halfway across the sheet, 
toward the top, of course. There is 
character in the arrangement, and 
impressiveness also. However, we 
consider that the ornaments run in 
green at both ends of the name 
and also of the second line just be- 
low tend to cheapen the effect, and 
that they attract too much atten- 
tion. Two changes are suggested: 
Eliminate the ornaments altogether 
and print the rules in the second 
color; or—and we are inclined to 
favor this alternative—use much 
smaller ornaments for the green. 
WILLIAM W. STREBIG, of Benton 
Harbor, Michigan.—There is in- 
terest in your new letterhead as a 
result of the rule arrangement, al- 
though in one sense, due to the 
prominence of the rules, it is like 
putting the cart before the horse. 
Printed in two colors, with type 
in deep brown as at present and 
the rules either in a tint of brown 
or a bright blue or green, the ob- 
jection would be overcome. Also, 





NorwicH Free AcapEemy, Nor- 
wich, Connecticut.—“‘The Inland 
City” has points of especial inter- 
est in several respects. First there is 
the cover on pebble-grained imita- 
tion leather where, with the title 
lines stamped in gold and an oval 
decorative panel blind-embossed, 
quite an attractive appearance is 
created. Illustrations in colors are 
of an interesting technique on the 
very rough white stock, machine- 
deckled after printing, which in all 
its respects is well done. The bot- 
tom line on the cover is too long; 
it ought to have been somewhat 
shorter than the main title to give 
the design as a whole a pleasing, 
balanced contour. We would also 
prefer to see the title page in light 
instead of the rather bold Caslon, 
and particularly to see the four 
square lines of small-sized capitals 
thereon spaced out somewhat. 

G. C. Jerrerson, of Toledo.— 
Thanks a lot for the large package 
of specimens of newspaper and 
magazine advertisements and di- 
rect mail which you have sent us. 
You, the United States Advertis- 
ing Corporation, your employer, 
and The Caslon Company, the 
printer in the case, are all shown to 
be topnotchers by the product. We 
have benefited through examining 
them as we know the clients must 
have from their use in developing 
business, and that’s considerable! 
Fresh new ideas of layout and de- 
sign are frequently noted, and of 
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‘© SHANGHAI! 


There's so much war news these days that we 
were forced to resort to the above heading to get 


It will be quite some time before we have branch 
offices in Woosung and Chapei so in the meantime 
you can bring your printing problems to our main 


The Record Print Shop 


LANSFORD 











This Pennsylvania printer took advantage of a bad situation, now happily past, 
apparently, to bring his service to the attention of prospects. The type is at best 
mediocre and the text group should have been in larger size, but, with the rising- 
sun and dragon illustrations in red and type in black on strong yellow stock 
there’s oriental atmosphere aplenty to make the item decidedly distinctive 


in view of the space taken up by 
the rules along the left-hand side 
rather considerably reducing the 
space open for writing, we suggest 
moving the design rather more to 
the left. There is, of course, no sig- 
nificance in the pattern made up 
from the rules, but of course it 
keeps the design from being plain. 
The point, however, is worth con- 
sidering if one wants to produce 
notable work, because nothing 
that is done without purpose can 
ever be particularly fine. 


especial interest is the way you 
make use of the same design plates 
in different items through the ex- 
ercise of forethought and to the 
financial benefit of clients. While 
there’s much to admire about the 
work we have not the faintest idea 
of anything to criticize, either con- 
structive or destructive. 

PETERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
of Seattle-—Decided novelty and 
general impressiveness will carry 
your blotter “Fine Printing” over 
the hurdle. The red band across 
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the bottom might have been a bit 
wider, particularly to permit of 
larger type for your name and ad- 
dress, though they stand out quite 
well as it is. While your check form 
is fair enough, it is not as out- 
standing as it seems the time and 
trouble, also expense, should have 
made possible. It is lacking in con- 
trast, especially in that the name 
of your company in two colors 
over a band across the top in silver 
does not, despite all that, stand out 
effectively. A bolder type should 
have been used under the circum- 
stances, and, rather than empha- 
sizing the three lines at the right of 
the name and also on the silver 
band, the brackets so close to the 
type have the opposite effect. In- 
cidentally we think the three words 
of the name are spaced altogether 
too far apart. 

Louis KEIser Press, New York 
City —Your “Worth” folder used 
as the wrapper for a portrait of 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
would be excellent if the lettering 
on the front were in the square 
serif (Egyptian) style like the type 
in which your message is set on the 
inside. The type page is excellent 
and impressive in appearance, and 
subject to criticism in but one re- 
spect: the spacing between words 
is too wide in some of the lines. 
While effective, the lettering of the 
second page containing only the 
word “worthy” is not more har- 
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letterhead, using the same plate, 
the difficulty with which lies in its 
complexity, too much type matter 
of nearly the same size running to- 
gether in a jumble, which spacing 
does not help, being narrow where 
it should be wider between panel 
and lines outside, for instance, and 
wide where it should be closer be- 
tween the two main lines inside. 
By spacing alone the design panel 
could be greatly improved, espe- 
cially if the lines “Printers and 
Binders” and the address were not 
quite so near the size of the name 
at the top. The use of a second 
color, a tint, inside the panel would 
help because it would serve to set 
this apart, as it were, from the 
lines outside and would help cor- 
rect the impression of type running 
together. With this done and the 
whole somewhat smaller the most 
would be made of what remains a 
bad situation, for the design has 
very little merit. 

TrmMEs-MirrorR PRINTING AND 
Brnp1nc House, of Los Angeles.— 
Three Minutes, your always inter- 
esting and attractive house-organ, 
comes dated April and subtitled 
“Galley Proofs” in a characterful 
form that will not soon be forgot- 
ten. Instead of conventional pages 
saddle-stitched in the fold of the 
cover in the usual manner, there 
are strips of paper, twice as deep 
as the page would be, printed only 
on one side in every way like real 


MASCHINENFABRIK, LEIPZIG 





Two front pages of a German folder, the pages opening in the center to disclose 
an effective center spread. Red was used on the two inner pages and the spread. 
The folder was produced by Schelter & Giesecke, well known German company 


monious with the type than that 
of the first page, and is ugly and 
bizarre besides. In short, the three 
printed pages containing entirely 
different styles of letters possess 
nothing in common excepting the 
use of similar ornamentation. The 
Roosevelt portrait in an interest- 
ing technique of solids printed in 
orange and brown tones is easily 
the feature of the item and has a 
lot of character. 

J. F. Wipman & Sons Company, 
McGregor, Iowa.—It is difficult to 
advise you how to improve your 
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galley proofs, and stitched to the 
top of the inside of the back cover. 
Of course the strips are folded once 
upward so as to be protected by 
the cover in transit, but they must 
be opened down for reading. We 
are sure that, following this de- 
scription, it will-not be two months 
ere we receive something adapting 
the design which will impress the 
value of this department in a sense 
not often considered specifically in 
the exchange of ideas other than 
just as respects layout and typog- 
raphy in a design sense. 


. Like-the ancient Greek 
Phalanx, forceful, well 
drilled advertising delivers 
its message to him who 
runs and reads. Advertis- 
ing art, in tempo with the 
written word, builds a de- 
sire picture in the mind of 
the reader and urges him 
to action. §Ours is a most 
unique organization inas- 
much as we practice what 
we believe to be logical 
and sound in the field of 
our endeavor. 
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Remarkably effective in the combination of colors used here, the original of 
this advertising page from The Artist and Advertiser was given an unusual 
amount of character and virility through being varnished after it was printed 


This catalog cover, run in black only on yellow handmade stock, achieves 
an amount of distinction most fitting to the catalog’s content. The work was 
printed by R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company for its Lakeside Press Galleries 
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Tue Artistic Press, Los Angeles—Except 
for the fact that the display lines at top and 
bottom are a trifle crowded we consider the 
“Sooner or Later” blotter quite satisfactory. 
However, there is scarcely enough contrast in 
size between the display and text lines. An- 
other blotter, “Something to Crow Over,” is 
crowded around the display at the top, and the 
display lines are too weak in relation to the 
size of the piece and in view of the very bold 
type that is used for the signature, which is 
altogether out of key with the upper display 
and text. There is also entirely too much space 
between the words of the signature line. The 
business card, which is interesting, would be 
improved if the gap between the street and 
number and “Los Angeles” were set closer 
and the two items pulled together with only 
regular spacing between. The gap is unsightly 
and the contour of the group also less pleasing 
than it would be if this line were shorter. 

HarMony-WooprvuFrF, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 
—The two folders on suede stock, a greeting 
and a banquet program and menu, are full of 
character, and on the latter, for which a deep 
purple shade of the novelty stock is used, inter- 
est is added through printing the lines of type, 
that otherwise would not be legible, on bands 
of white printed from rules. While the effect is 
somewhat bizarre, it is not enough so to be 
particularly objectionable, and the novelty al- 
ready mentioned of course very largely, if not 
altogether, compensates. Typography and lay- 
out on the booklet for the Victoria L. Crouse 
Class of the Tulsa White Shrine are excellent, 
but the most is not made of these features and 
the fine paper used, because the yellow em- 
ployed as a second color is not only dazzling 
but so weak in tone value that detail is scarcely 
to be seen in the decoration. If it seems desi- 
rable for any reason to use yellow for printing 
type or ornament, then the yellow should in- 
cline enough toward orange to have “body.” 

GRAYSTONE PRINTING Company, of Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisconsin.—While the blotters you sent 
us are interesting and characterful in appear- 
ance, most of them are quite crowded, and the 
purplish red used as a second color on some of 
them is dull and lifeless. Red-orange or ver- 
milion would have been a great deal better. We 
regret that on the calendar design, where there 
is very little copy, you saw fit to use five dif- 
ferent styles of type, among them such unre- 
lated styles as Cooper Black, Litho Roman, 
and sans-serif, and also that you should take 
up space to underscore what are already the 
largest and blackest lines of the design. Lack 
of harmony between types used characterizes 
other items in the collection, too, and we sug- 
gest that you keep in mind the fact that best 
results are obtainable only when one style or 
closely related styles are used in one piece of 
work. Even the contrast of rules on the proof 
envelope is unpleasing, and too many colors in 
limited area tend to make the form, though it 
is interesting as to layout, complex. 

CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CrarFtTs, Bir- 
mingham, England.—We regret that the book 
“Lucian’s the Dreame” is not better bound, for 
the inside pages, set in sixteen-point Aldine 
Bembo with attractive wide margins and pleas- 
ing decoration in color, are remarkably good. 
Of the several interesting and attractive pam- 
phlets we admire most the one entitled “Tem- 
pora Mutantur et nos Multamur in Illis,” and 
subtitled “Modern Typography, 1932,” which 
constitutes a showing of display specimens set 
in the linotype Metro series, several of which 
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are quite decidedly impressive and attractive. 
Indeed, some are a revelation in display poten- 
tialities of one of the newer styles of type in 
connection with simple layout and judicious 
use of white space, yet some continue to feel 
that sans-serif types must appear in a clutter 
of geometric ornament. One should always re- 
member that a really attractive or characterful 
type face has in itself qualities for distinction 
which should be allowed to function more 
frequently than is the rule. 

Lonc-JoHNson Printinc Company, Jack- 
son, Tennessee.—Your latest letterhead is a 
knockout, and we wish our engraver might be 
able to obtain a separation where colors over- 
lap, for we would like to show it to demon- 





Cover design of monthly publication of the State 
Home for Boys, Jamesburg, New Jersey. This was 
printed in six colors by boys of the printing depart- 
ment from linoleum blocks cut by students in the art 
class. The sky which here appears as white is in a 
bright and rather light blue on the original 


strate that a modern air may be imparted to 
work set even in Caslon. While there is a lot of 
interest in the several blotters you send because 
of the appearance of eyes given by printing 
two large circles or periods in one color and 
two smaller ones over it in a second and darker 
color, the latter representing the pupils, un- 
pleasing contrasts in the types used in an in- 
stance or two are a handicap. To use delicate 
light-toned Cursives like Liberty or Bernhard 
for display, with text in Bodoni and Bodoni 
Bold, is to our eye and mind an affront to good 
taste and, knowing your work for what it has 
always been in the past, we cannot imagine 
what has come over you. Also, we note for the 
display of the one headed “Two Points of 
View” the use of a cubist face which most of 
those who stocked it a few years ago have 
dumped in the hell-box. How come? 

Harvey H. Weser, Baker-Jones-Hausauer, 
Incorporated, Buffalo —Not only is praise due 
you for the very excellent compilation of the 
“Manual of Craftsmanship” of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, to the office of treasurer of which you 
have long given distinction, but as superinten- 
dent of the plant producing it this manual 
demonstrates that you and your co-workers 


there are craftsmen of the first water. The 
cover, with the words “Share Your Knowl- 
edge” in reverse showing white against a gray 
background plate and the emblem in orange 
above in an open white panel, is particularly 
attractive and striking. Distinction is given the 
page by the one-fourth-inch bled border in 
black, which is utilized only for this feature. 
There is a double-rule border in orange be- 
tween this bled border in black and the gray 
background panel already referred to. Though 
strikingly different in feeling, the text pages set 
in Garamond are charming and reflect in the 
handling the chaste qualities of the type face. 
Fine work, Harvey, and no mistake! 

THE NEw ENGLAND Press, Westbrook, Con- 
necticut —To answer your question “Is this or 
is it not a good-looking letterhead ?” definitely 
“Yes” or “No,” we will have to say “No.” Yet 
it has possibilities. First, and before going after 
the layout, let us state that the type in which 
the name line is set, a rugged bold-face, does 
not harmonize at all with the sans-serif other- 
wise employed. Now to the design. It is first 
too high on the sheet, considered as a whole. 
Second, the effect of the sans-serif lines would 
be better if the last one were smaller, prefer- 
ably with the telephone number above the city 
and state to avoid the wide gap between them 
as printed and particularly the unsightly orna- 
ment used in an effort to fill that gap. To get 
the design as a whole lower on the sheet would 
involve making the diagonal band at the left, 
over which “effective printing” is printed, 
somewhat longer, but this would be an advan- 
tage in a second respect, making it possible to 
give those words greater emphasis. The colors 
are not pleasing; also, the gold printing over 
the light blue bands does not stand out as im- 
portant copy should. The combination has an 
insipid look which should have been avoided 
at all costs, one might say. 

LAMBERT-MOoon PrinTING Company, Inde- 
pendence, Missouri—In so far as arrangement 
and display are concerned, the specimens you 
submit appear on the whole quite satisfactory. 
Trouble results from the mixing in one item of 
inharmonious type faces, notably for example 
on the cover of the Steuben Club menu, where 
we find the name in Engravers Old English 
and the line next following “Dining Club” in 
sans serif, Bernhard Gothic. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine two letter styles more unlike, 
or more unsuitable for use together. In addi- 
tion two different romans are used on the same 
page. Watch this point; in almost every in- 
stance you will find it highly desirable to con- 
fine the display at least of individual items to 
one style of type, and when two are used they 
certainly should have points in common, as for 
instance bold old-style for display with light- 
face old-style for text. Best of the specimens 
are the circulars of announcements for which 
Cooper Black is used for display, and one rea- 
son is that the face named is so outstanding 
that it overshadows the other styles found in 
the smaller type and gives to the entire piece 
its own character. On two of these, however, 
other faces—Parsons for the word “Again” 
and a contrasty roman the name of which we 
have forgotten for the initials “K. M. B. C.”— 
because in fairly large size, introduce discor- 
dant notes. When considerably smaller than 
the Cooper the sans serif makes a fairly good 
combination with Cooper Black as indicated 
by the November 3 Rally Luncheon announce- 
ment of the Steuben Club. All in all it is the 
best specimen in the lot. 
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O. L. Mariani, New York City.—While the 
layout of the business card of Oscar Leventhal 
is interesting and impressive, the use of deli- 
cate cursive letters as initials in connection 
with the anything but delicate sans serif used 
for the rest of the word is most unfortunate. 
There is an utter lack of harmony which is 
seen most clearly when the types are combined 
in this way; the word “service” set entirely in 
the cursive is decidedly less objectionable in 
connection with the lines of sans serif adjacent. 
We also like the arrangement of the title page 
of the folder “Your Best Thought,” but con- 
sider the major display too weak and also too 
crowded. Layout is important, decidedly so, 
but the vital thing is the impressive handling 
of the type. Form, remember, should follow 
function, and, as this writer frequently ex- 
pressed himself in these columns before the 
“modern” idea was ever thought of, no item 
of copy should be fitted into an arbitrary lay- 
out arrangement preconceived and determined 
upon without regard to whether or not the 
copy would fit it. While the suggested adver- 
tisements shown on the center spread are novel 
and so strong in initial attention value, let us 
warn you that the superabundance of rules in 
the forms makes them complex and tending to 
overshadow the type. The message is the thing, 
otherwise why the printing ? 

T. E. Asportt, Santa Barbara, California.— 
All your work is bright and colorful, and also 
snappy and effective in layout and display. We 
detest the cubist face utilized on one of the 
Schauer letterheads, also the one of the local 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, though in- 
teresting layout and the fact that the type is 
not so large on the latter compensate to some 
extent. In both, however, the lines are very 
crowded, something no font of bold-face type, 
particularly when set altogether in caps, will 
stand. Of the other Schauer letterheads we like 


-TYPO. 


STUDENT | 


SEPTEMBER: 


Cover of the monthly publication of the Typograph- 
ical Student’s Club of Seattle. As the reproduction 
suggests, this was printed in white on black stock 


the one featured by a large Cloister initial bet- 
ter, although in both of them the lines are 
crowded and would be helped a great deal by 
the addition of one-point leads, which would 
make a world of difference. The company’s 
greeting is too spotty, due to mixing in the 
text group three weights of type (not serious), 
so many units of eye appeal, and the undue 
prominence of the corner pieces of the panel 
because of the decided relative weakness of the 
rules forming the sides. Though the arrange- 
ment is simple enough, variations in tone value 
throughout make the effect complex and dis- 
concerting. Again, there is far too much space 








around the initial. The blotter “Appropriate- 
ness” is crowded, and, for the same reasons 
given in reference to the greeting, complex, be- 
ing made disconcerting through too many fea- 
tures appealing to the eye for attention. 
QUEEN City Printinc Company, Charlotte, 
North Carolina.—‘Printing Built on a New 
Idea” is a sparkling, lively brochure in thor- 
ough keeping with today’s demand for bril- 
liant effects, and yet it is not bizarre in the 
least. You have had the good sense to space 
widely between lines the Bodoni Bold in which 
the text is set, and not only is the resultant ef- 
fect snappy but the comparatively illegible face 
is presented to best advantage, and since the 
text is not long-winded no serious fault can be 
found with the choice of the face. The best 
pages are those with the most white space and 
least type; the least satisfactory are pages 3 
and 4, which are not so inviting because there 
is so much more copy in them. A more satis- 
factory color combination could hardly be im- 
agined. We also admire the “Camp Carolina” 
brochure, though we consider that, in view of 
the large amount of white space between the 
groups on the title page, the page margins are 
too narrow. Layout of text pages featured by 
large halftone plates bled at top and sides is 
striking, and their appearance is also improved 
through the use of a deep green ink and be- 
cause dull-coated stock eliminates glare. Our 
only criticism of these pages concerns the use 
of the delicate Caslon italic type for side heads, 
the Cheltenham Wide for the text, and Ultra 
Bodoni for heads, and these three faces con- 
stitute a very poor type combination, by the 
way, which would be very serious under other 
circumstances. The fine layout and the domi- 
nance of the large halftone illustrations mini- 
mize the bad effect which is created by the 
type, and you are able to get by in conse- 
quence of the quality of these other features. 


so be: use tryin’ to get businesh? S'none 


- Country's goin’ to the dogs - 
pee goin’ to the dogs 


thash 
Government 


burbies about worl’ wide depreshion They 


don't care a hoot 
for » have "nother ole boy? - and 


~ Here's a cure 


so on until he sees pink-eyed elephants play- 
ing saxophones and hooded cobras getting 
skittish 


The poor sap’s wrong however - 
bottles are useful gargle at any ti 
don’t cure BUSINESS depression 


Now that takes grit these days when money's 


tight, but it’s surely 


better to shew a little 


pluck than to sit still and BE plucked right 


out of existence, complete with roots 

Can’t we help you to keep the old flag flying? 

lt might cost a few quid but it'll be well spent 

We've got a complete organisation, including 

printing works, simply bursting to give yo 
hand 





Title and center spread of folder from London reflecting the characteristic and enjoyable British humor. On the original the snake is partially in green 
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These Finer Features of Typography 
Are Vital to Quality Work" 


Do you want to set better composition? But first you must know what features should 
be included and what weaknesses are to be avoided. The ideas in this article are not new, 


but they are sound and dependable. Apply them consistently and you will profit by them 


By GEORGE HARVEY PETTY 


that typesetting was not a matter 

of taste, but of judgment. He was 
right in one respect: judgment counts 
for a great deal; but the judgments of 
all people are not the same. What I may 
think to be a particularly worthy piece 
of typesetting, or what pleases me best, 
may not suit the other fellow at all. And 
what he may think good may not please 
me. So I have arrived at the decision 
that it all is a matter of taste. It’s best 
that I let the matter go at that. 

Several years ago, soon after I re- 
ceived my card, I went around to the 
leading trade-composition plant in the 
city and asked for a job. Having served 
my apprenticeship in a shop whose repu- 
tation was not built on its composition 
but on its presswork, I never dreamed of 
getting a position there, and least of all 
staying with the firm four years. But 
such is the case. I have learned much— 
even more than I knew before the ma- 
jestic title of journeyman was conferred 
on me. Most of it has stayed with me. 

The first thing the foreman did after 
giving out work to the compositors that 
morning was to show me the shop. I 
thought then that he was only wasting 
his time, but later on he saved more time 
than he had taken. He showed me all the 
types in the house and all the rules and 
ornaments, and where they were stored. 
He spent several minutes in explaining 
the peculiarities of two or three type 
faces I did not know, and as much more 
in showing me the proof press, with 


| heard an advertising man say 


*Epitor’s Note.—A few will read this article and 
say, ‘“‘Old stuff!’’ True enough. The very points which 
are emphasized have been presented in THE INLAND 
PRINTER time and time again. Despite that, however, 
and the fact that attention to them contributes so much 
to typographic excellence, most compositors and typog- 
raphers disregard them. The article is therefore pub- 
lished in the hope that as a result there will be more to 
say, ‘Old stuff!’ when the subject is gone into again. 
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which I was unacquainted. Needless to 
say, when he did give me work to han- 
dle I did not have to run around and ask 
all the workmen where such and such a 
type was or where any particular kind of 
ornament could be found. 

Afterward the foreman took me back 
to his desk and related a few of the in- 
tricacies peculiar to the shop. “Here we 
pay attention to detail,” he said as he 





CCORDING to these au- 
thorities the definition of the 

best size or most harmonious type 
page for a given book page is ‘‘one 
whose area is equal to one-half 
the area of the book page, or to 
say it another way, equal to the 
area of the white marginal spaces 

Fig. 1 

CCORDING to these authorities 
Aw. definition of the best size 
or most harmonious type page for 
a given book page is ‘“‘one whose 
area is equal to one-half the area 
of the book page, or to say it an- 
other way, equal to the area of the 


white marginal spaces surround- 
Fig. 2 





Illustrating above (Fig.1) the line of least resistance 
in handling “A” as an initial and the unsightly gap 
between that letter and the others of the word, and 
(Fig. 2) the advantages of mortising the initial at the 
top and using small caps of the same height as the 
normal lower-case letters for finishing the word 


proffered a smoke, “those little niceties 
that go far toward making perfect work. 
For instance, we have a great many ads 
to set, and naturally the word ‘com- 
pany’ is often used. We always mortise 


the ‘P’ and ‘A,’ if the word is set in caps, 
and drop in a little space between the 
‘M’ and ‘P’ so that the letters will ap- 
pear evenly spaced. This is only one of 
the many things that we watch. When 
you go to work pay attention to all such 
things—the mortising of a rule, or the 
shifting of a lead—anything to make 
the composition look better. It may take 
you a little more time to set the work 
than ordinarily it would, but take it— 
the office will permit it.” 

I went to work then. Four years have 
passed, but I still remember the fore- 
man’s admonition. His words fell on fal- 
low ground, and I have always tried to 
better the work I was handling by pay- 
ing attention to details. 

One of the things I learned was in re- 
gard to the proper positioning of initial 
letters. Without undercutting or mortis- 
ing, an initial “A” appears awkward and 
ugly (Fig. 1). Revamped so as to appear 
to best advantage, it can be “a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever” (Fig. 2). It 
has heen mortised and undercut, thus 
making it appear lined up all around. 

Monotype can be cut to pieces and no 
great loss will result to the shop; allow- 
ances must be made for foundry type. 
In that case a wider measure should be 
used and the succeeding lines of text 
matter should be indented. 

The letters of the first word have been 
set in small caps instead of the conven- 
tional caps. By doing this better align- 
ment was made at the top and bottom of 
the initial, unsightly white space was 
done away with, and a customer, even if 
he didn’t actually know the particular 
thing that caused it, was more pleased. 

Now enters one of the definite conclu- 
sions that I have arrived at after several 
years of observation. Every printer will 
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admit that the primary purpose of ini- 
tial letters is to draw attention to the 
beginning of the message and to relieve 
the monotony of the type mass. Why, 
then, mar it with caps? The initial itself 
does the work and provides the neces- 
sary ornamentation for this work. 

Small caps, however, cannot always 
be used in the opening word to best ad- 
vantage. Leading, the size of type, the 
length of descenders and ascenders of 
the lower-case letters, and the initials 
themselves will determine that. Twelve- 
point and smaller look better with caps 
of the same size as the text type. For 
a face of text type larger than that the 
above-stated practice holds. 

Initials larger than the two-line are 
always hard to handle. In commercial 
work, in which the message comes first, 
thought should be given before using an 
initial larger than two-line. Often, how- 
ever, there comes a time when the order 
is of higher standing—when the printed 
piece goes to a clientele that is particu- 
lar. Ornamentation counts for a great 





RIAH HEEP was nota 

man to monkey with 

trifles. He played the 

big things of life. And as a re- 

sult early in life he laid the 
Fig. 3 


RIAH HEEP was not a 

man to monkey with 

trifles. He played the 

big things of life. And as a re- 

sult early in life he laid the 
Fig. 4 





An improvement results when an initial letter—even 
one with a vertical side like the “U” here—is set in 
the margin a bit, bringing the stem of the letter in 
line with the type on the left. In the case of two-line 
initials where the serif is shorter, such treatment of 
square initials is not considered so necessary 


deal then, and a judicious use of initial 
letters, rules, and “dingbats” may mean 
a close perusal by the reader and per- 
haps inquiry. And that is the ultimate 
purpose of all commercial work. 
Three-line initials always call for a 
little juggling. Most letters, when used 
in the accepted style, appear to be in- 
dented even though they are actually set 
flush at left (Fig. 3). When extended 
into the margin they look much better 
(Fig. 4). Just a bit of attention to de- 
tail, but what a lot is accomplished! 
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Ornamental initials are not included 
under any particular classification. The 
problem of how they will look best is al- 
ways up to the typesetter. A keen judg- 
ment in such a case will work wonders. 
Pleasing the customer—and keeping the 





most shops. There is no more unpleasing 
sight than a great many spots of extra 
white dotting a type page. The fact that 
every sentence begins with a capital let- 
ter and ends with a period obviates the 
need for extra space at the end. 
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Fig. 6 





The desirability of adding space between letters having flush vertical sides to balance the normal white be- 
tween others, like the “L” and “A,” for example, is emphasized by comparing Figs. 5 and 6. It is particularly 
necessary to do this when using sans-serif type, as the serifs of other styles provide a degree of white space 


office “off your neck” in regard to time 
—has much to do with the case, too. 

Kabel, the sans-serif type from Ger- 
many, is one of the hardest types to 
space properly that it has ever been the 
writer’s lot to set. It looks terrible (in 
caps) when set solid (Fig. 5). When you 
have the room, there must be letterspac- 
ing, which makes it beautiful (Fig. 6). 

Prior to the introduction of machines 
into the world of typesetting, composi- 
tors took considerable pride in their art. 
In those good old times few “rivers” 
were to be seen running in zig-zag fash- 
ion across type pages. Mechanical type- 
setting causes many of these. A linotype 
spaceband is of steel and is not flexible 
and cannot be bent to the will of a hu- 
man mind except just so far. Extra-thin 
spacebands are of course available. Be- 
yond that—heaven help us! 

It is true, too, with the monotype. I 
have seen beautiful composition set on 
these machines, and have the highest re- 
spect for them; but in these days of fast 
production the operators are generally 
considered as efficient only when their 
“string” is just so much longer than the 
other fellow’s when the day’s work is 
done. Good spacing can be done on lino- 
type, intertype, and monotype machines, 
but the front office demands speed, and 
often enough the necessary attention to 
such details cannot be given. 

One of the principles of spacing that 
has had a great deal of attention in the 
past few years is the amount of space 
between sentences. While there are ma- 
chine operators and hand compositors 
who still persist in putting a full em 
quad at the end of a sentence, the prac- 
tice has been happily discontinued by 


One leading advertising agency in my 
city demands that extra space be placed 
between paragraphs of text matter. The 
agency goes to a lot of expense in ob- 
taining art (for The Saturday Evening 
Post and several of the lesser periodi- 
cals) and composition, but why spoil an 
otherwise beautiful page with uneven 
spacing between lines? That’s just what 
has to be done in so many cases. The 
agency evidently has a reason for thus 
acting, but I cannot fathom it. The fact 
that the first line of each paragraph is 
indented is enough to draw attention. 

Flush paragraphing, too, presents a 
problem. It requires extra spacing be- 
tween paragraphs to look right. In the 
case of one-column matter it is not dif- 
ficult. But in the case of two columns or 
more the chances are that an extra para- 
graph will appear in one. In that case 
an equal amount of white space will 
have to be distributed in the first col- 
umn. Thus the spacing will be uneven 
and the appearance of the entire piece 
will be very, very unsightly. 

Leading between lines has a lot to do 
with the appearance of finished work; 
so have the time element and space to 
be used. Here I give a few popular fonts 
of type and the ideal width of line and 
leading of lines (Fig. 7). These are of 
my own compilation, based on actual 
use, and may not suit the choice of many 
readers. They are only given as guides; 
deviations can easily be made without 
seriously affecting the result desired. 

Spacing between words demands con- 
siderable thought and care on the part 
of the compositor. Some shops specify 
four-to-em spacing and others specify 
three-to-em. In this case, too, the type 
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face must rule. Monotype faces such as 
Caslon 337, Garamont, and Kennerley 
light call for four-to-em spacing; so do 
foundry faces such as Baskerville, Cas- 
lon 471, and light-face Cloister. 

Such are only a few of the problems 
confronted by a compositor. Often his 
battle is a hard one, and the order must 
needs be set two or three ways before 
the desired result is obtained. But if he 
pays attention to details and has an eye 
for beauty and a genuine desire to pro- 


European Patent Abstracts Which 


Will Interest Photoengravers 


By GUSTAV R. MAYER 


NUMBER of patents of interest to the 
F< ice se industry in the 
United States are described in the Pho- 
tographische Korrespondenz abstracts 


MULTICOLOR PRINTING PratEs. Ger- 
man No. 507,731, class 57d. Ullstein 
Druckerei, G.m.b.H., and J. Bekk, Ber- 
lin.—The method is especially adapted 





to two-color printing in which the key 

















































































































Fig. 7.—Section of an interesting table worked out for the plant in which the author is employed, denoting 
the most desirable length of line, spacing between words, and leading for various styles of type 


duce better work than the other fellow, 
he will win out in the long run. 

It’s a great game—this one of adjust- 
ing type and rules and white space to 
please others. And I am glad that I got 
into this game and stayed in it! 





“Acknowledge It With Printing” 
as a Slogan for Printers 


Is “Acknowledge It With Printing” a 
good slogan for printers? It is suggested 
by Leo J. Wagner, of Unz & Company, 
24 Beaver Street, New York City, as one 
which would stimulate a greater use of 
printing, the indispensable commodity. 

Do you like it? But don’t say “No” 
unless you are ready to suggest a better 
slogan—a slogan which will make the 
world truly appreciative of the essential 
character of your finished product. Bet- 
ter sit down now, while it is fresh in your 
mind, and give the industry your idea of 
a real slogan. Send one along——now! 
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of photographic and photomechanical 
patents. They are as follows: 


ROTAGRAVURE ETCHING OF PICTURES 
AND TYPE AT THE SAME TIME. Swiss 
No. 138,899. G. Graetz, Zurich.—Posi- 
tives from the continuous-tone pictures 
are made as usual on dry plates or film, 
and the type matter then inserted. The 
tone pictures only are now covered on 
the back side in the assembled positive 
with colored cellophane in order to en- 
able extending the exposure time of the 
type matter and of any linework that 
may be present. In this way the tones 
will be given the normal exposure and 
the type matter will be somewhat over- 
exposed in the carbon tissue. In etching, 
the tones are handled as usual and no 
attention is given to the type matter, as 
this does not begin to etch until later 
due to its dense overexposed condition, 
which retards the etching. This method 
permits the etching of the tones and the 
type in one operation. 


| Race Sine Spacing Leading plate is a facsimile reproduction of the 
| . = original and the tint plate contains sim- 
|| Bodoni Book 7 12-point 20 ems 4-to-em 2-point ply the general gradations of light and 
Bodoni Bold | 12-point 21 ems 3-to-em 4-point shade, yet 7 in register with the key 
meee plate. This is done at the time of making 
Bookman a __| 12-point 19 ems 3-to-em 2-point the negative for the tint plate by plac- 
| Caslon (337) | 12-point 19 ems 4-to-em 1-point ie ~ front of the lens, and keeping in 
| cane aa motion all during the exposure, a glass 
| Caslon Bold —__|__12-point 21 ems 3-to-em 3-point plate which has small chips or fragments 
Cloister Light 12-point 18 ems 4-to-em 1-point of glass cemented upon it with Canada 
balsam. These chips scatter the light re- 
Cloister Bold 12-point 19 ems 4-to-em 2-point flected from the original before entering 
Futura Medium 12-point 18 ems 4-to-em 2-point the lens, thereby producing a blurred - 
out-of-focus effect of details in the sub- 
Futura Bold | 12-point 22 ems 3-to-em 3-point ject. The negative for the key plate is 
Garamont 12-point 19 ems 4-to-em 2-point made in the usual way. Unusual effects 
are obtained, and exact register in print- 
Garamond Bold 12-point 19 ems 4-to-em 2-point ing is not so important as when both 
Kabel Light 12-point 18 ems 4-to-em 2-point plates contain all the detail and sharp- 
ene ness of the original. 
Kabel Bold 12-point 18 ems 3-to-em 3-point DEVELOPMENT OF PHOTOMECHANI- 


cAL OFFsET Pirates. German No. 508,- 
360, class 57d. Meisenbach, Riffarth & 
Company, A. G., Miinchen.—For the 
purpose of removing the last traces of 
colloid material that is liable to remain 
in the developed-out areas of a reversal 
(intaglio or offset-deep) plate, which if 
present will cause defects in the plate, 
the patent specifies that, following the 
usual development in water, a mixture 
of alcohol and nitric acid is applied. The 
alcohol has a hardening action on the in- 
soluble image, while the acid slightly 
etches the metal, thereby removing the 
traces of colloidal material. The original 
silver gray image becomes a dark blue, 
thus giving the etcher control over the 
work due to this change in color. 

GLUE FOR PHOTOENGRAVING. German 
No. 507,023, class 57d. I. G. Farben- 
industrie, A. G., and F. Besemann, 
of Frankfort a. M.—For easily etched 
metals, like elektron metal, very pure 
glue is exceptionally desirable. The usual 
procedure is to neutralize the commer- 
cial glue, clarify with egg albumen by 
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boiling, and finally filter. According to 
the invention the glue is also freed from 
electrolytes, such as chlorids and sul- 
phates, by osmosis and electro-osmosis. 
Glue that is free from electrolytes, when 
made light sensitive with a bichromate, 
produces a distinctly superior image on 
the metal plate which burns in to a good 
enamel having pronounced acid-resist- 
ing properties. This is an important fac- 
tor in the production of clean printing 
plates, and is also important in produc- 
ing offset-deep or intaglio-offset plates. 
APPARATUS FOR PHOTOMECHANICAL 
PRODUCTION OF CONTINUOUS-PATTERN 
PRINTING CyLINDERS. German Patents 











What Advertising Has Been Doing 
Toward Business Recovery 

At the annual convention of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers’ Association in Bos- 
ton, Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York City, told how concerns which had 
increased their advertising during the 
past year or so had been able to show 
better results in sales and profits. 

“Advertising is not merely a competi- 
tive weapon with which strong compa- 
nies beat back the weak ones,” said Mr. 
Sisson. ‘“The selling urge of good adver- 
tising not only influences people as to 
where to buy goods and what to buy, 











An apparatus used for the photomechanical production of continuous-pattern printing cylinders. 
German patents Nos. 508,853 and 507,732, taken out by A. Tausz and F. Stehlik, of Budapest 


508,853 and 507,732,class 57d. A. Tausz 
and F. Stehlik, of Budapest.—In wall- 
paper and textile printing from cylin- 
ders the design consists of a continuous 
pattern, and this apparatus affords the 
means for applying such designs from 
the photographic-process negatives. The 
negative is upon a transparent flexible 
band the length of which equals the cyl- 
inder’s diameter. The cylinder, coated 
with a light-sensitive material and held 
in appropriate supports, is enclosed in a 
lightproof cabinet having hinged covers 
that permit only the section of the cyl- 
inder in contact with the film negative 
to be exposed to light. The three draw- 
ings show the apparatus and the method 
of bringing the negative into contact 
with the cylinder. In Fig. 1 the negative- 
carrying band is in the form of a belt, 
the part not required for the negative 
consisting of an opaque material. Figure 
2 shows an arrangement which moves 
the negative-carrying band by means of 
long threaded bolts and winged nuts. In 
Fig. 3 the ends of the negative-carrying 
band are attached to two rollers, the 
negative being moved and kept in con- 
tact with the cylinder by the use of 
ratchets and pawls; means for keeping 
the covers tightly closed are also shown. 
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but also serves to influence them in the 
matter of buying at all. 

“Tf all advertising and selling effort 
were suspended, few people would buy 
more than the necessities of life. Con- 
versely, if all advertising were increased 
in quantity, and fired with fresh ideas 
and stronger appeals, people would buy 
vastly more than they do at present. 

“In many industries new advertising 
and selling ideas have prevailed against 
the current depression. In the field of 
modern refrigeration, cigaret manufac- 
ture, soft drinks, candy specialties, busi- 
ness machines, and many others distinct 
progress has been made by intelligent 
advertising exploiting new selling ideas. 

“Early this spring the research bu- 
reau of the Advertising Federation of 
America published a bulletin which re- 
ported an analysis of ninety-seven com- 
panies. This summary included all the 
advertisers whose records on advertising 
and profits were available for 1929 and 
1930. It was found that sixty-two of 
these companies actually spent more for 
advertising in 1930 than in 1929. Thirty- 
five companies reduced their appropria- 
tions for advertising in 1930. 

“Being more or less typical, the aver- 
age profits of both groups declined, as 





you might expect, but the amount of de- 
cline was not equal. In the group which 
decreased, the drop in profits from 1929 
was 55 per cent. In the group which in- 
creased, the drop was only 29 per cent. 
The sixty-two which increased had a 
relative profit showing which was 26 per 
cent better than was the showing of the 
group which decreased. 

“Now let us see what happened to 
these same companies in 1931. We have 
been able, so far, to get reports on sixty- 
three of the ninety-seven, interim re- 
ports indicating what the profits will be 
for 1931. Basing our conclusions on av- 
erages, we find that the same group of 
companies that increased their advertis- 
ing during 1930 have made a still better 
profit showing in 1931 than they did in 
1930. The companies which cut their 
advertising in 1930 suffered a further 
shrinking in profits, their 1931 earnings 
being fully 25 per cent below the 1930 
figure. The group that had increased ad- 
vertising maintained their 1930 position 
and even gained a little. 

“These facts are in black and white— 
irrefutable and illuminating. Here is an 
ample demonstration of what advertis- 
ing has actually been doing toward busi- 
ness recovery.” —“Wall Street Journal.” 





Another Slogan Which the Printer 
Might Employ to Advantage 

Still the slogans appear! The latest 
arrival, sent in by the William R. Cardy 
Company, a Chicago printing concern, 
reads “Advertise or Fossilize,” and is 
followed by the sub-slogan “Action Al- 
ways Precedes Profit.” The slogan “Ad- 
vertise or Fossilize’’ is credited as from 
Cappers Magazine, and whether it origi- 
nated with that publication we do not 
know. At any rate, the Cardy company 
has found that these two slogans, used 
in combination on a blotter the firm re- 
cently issued, have already yielded very 
favorable comment on the part of per- 
sons receiving the blotters. This test by 
use indicates that the above-cited slo- 
gans are well worth consideration and 
use by other printing firms. 

Well, who’s to be next with a lively, 
thought-provoking slogan to stimulate 
the use of printing? Let’s have it! Let’s 
uncover more printers’ slogans which are 
already giving good service, or develop 
new ones. Will vou be the next to con- 
tribute a forceful slogan? 
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THE PRESSROOM 


Practical questions on pressroom problems are welcomed for this department, and 
will be answered promptly by mail if a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 




















Source of a Machine Which Will Print 
in Colors, Fold, and Sew Folders 


Can you tell me who makes the machine 
which produces the inclosed folder in four 
colors in one operation, that is, prints in colors, 
folds, and sews? I am told that there are only 
three in this country. 


Probably you have been misinformed. 
You may print the folders on the pre- 
ferred press, and the sheets may be 
folded and sewed in another operation; 
that is, just two operations are neces- 
sary. But there is no machine on the 
market which prints, folds, and sews in 
a single operation. If the runs are long 
enough to warrant it the press and the 
special folder and sewer could be syn- 
chronized and a conveyor utilized to 
carry the sheets from the delivery of the 
press to the folder and sewer. Of course, 
if it is required, you may have a special 
machine built which will do all of the 
work in one operation, but, as stated, 
such a machine is not on the market. 


o> 


Methods of Decorating Glassware Such 
as Bottles and Jugs and Tumblers 


I have been working on an idea in the print- 
ing of glassware, such as bottles, jugs, tum- 
blers, etc., and am writing you to ask if there 
is a process in commercial use whereby single 
and multicolor intricate designs can be printed 
direct on glass? 


The two favorite methods of decorat- 
ing glass are decalcomania and the silk- 
screen process; the former a branch of 
lithography, the latter, painting. 


+o + 


Shall the Foreman or Pressman Decide 
on the Makeready to Be Employed? 


Who should decide on the makeready of or- 
ders, the foreman, or the pressman who sees 
the first impression? I realize that on certain 
cheap work makeready in some cases seems a 
waste of time, but I think the pressman should 
decide on that point. 


Always put yourself in the other fel- 
low’s place when weighing such ques- 
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tions. If you were the foreman and held 
responsible for the production required 
by your employers, it is likely you would 
want to control the methods of make- 
ready applied to the various orders. Of 
course, if you see a chance of improve- 
ments, you should call the foreman’s 
attention to it, if you decide that the 
information will be welcome—or that it 
will be really worth while. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


Where to Use 
COLOR 


UST as pictures assist words to get 
themselves understood, so color en- 

riches cold photographs or line cuts. 
Mail-order concerns know this, maga- 
zine advertisers know it, and newspa- 
pers are so cognizant of this fact that 
advertisers are now being offered color 
in newspaper illustration. 

One great mail-order house experi- 
mented with color, to see whether color 
paid for itself. A certain page was se- 
lected for a test. In one-half the edition 
this page was printed plain black and 
white, in the other half of the edition | 
the page was printed in color. The only 
difference otherwise was in the stock 
numbers assigned to the items on this 


























page, for the purpose of checking rela- 
tive returns. Sales from the page in 
color were fifteen times those from the 
black-and-white page. 

Notice the banana advertisements of 
the United Fruit Company. Notice the 
salad dressing and dessert ads, fancy 
breads, ham, cakes, breakfast food, spa- 
ghetti, pictured in the women’s maga- 
zines. Color in such places costs money. 
And all those companies have watchful 
treasurers and managers. 

Why not make this test on the next 
folder or mailing card you get out? 
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Convincing copy from Doxzble Dollars, lively house 
magazine of the Printing and Paper Foundation 





A Printer Seeks Information in Regard to 
the Manufacture of Playing Cards 


We are enclosing a sample playing card, 
printed in colors on the reverse and blank on 
the face, and would like to know about the 
quality and name of the stock used, who makes 
it, and what kind of preparation is used for the 
coating to give the smooth finish. Also would 
appreciate any other information regarding 
the manufacture of playing cards. 


Your paper dealer can supply infor- 
mation regarding the stock, much of 
which comes from Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts. Various finishes are used, the best 
being derived from nitrocellulose. The 
manufacture of playing cards is highly 
specialized and calls for costly equip- 
ment. We are giving you the name of a 
concern which is in a position to supply 
the cards in question. 


5 a 


Cause of Slur on Wood-mounted Cut 
When Printed on an Envelope 


Can you suggest the cause of slur on the 
print enclosed herewith? The press works all 
right on larger forms. We have checked up on 
everything we can think of, without results. 


The impression appears to be from a 
cut mounted on a wood base, and it is 
likely that the slur is caused by the cut 
not being level and type high. The im- 
pression screws may need adjusting also, 
to bring the platen parallel to the form. 


++ + 


Equipment Required for Carbonizing of 
Very Large Sheets of Newsprint 


Will you inform us who manufactures the 
presses for carbonizing newsprint in large 
sheets? We realize that this is a specialty prop- 
osition, but we cannot get the names of the 
manufacturers of the presses. 


Carbonizing of large areas, in widths 
up to twenty-six inches, is done from the 
roll on special machinery—but not on a 
press. Various concerns do carbonizing 
for the trade. We are giving you the 
name and address of one. (This name 
furnished to readers upon request.) 
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Seeks the Best Way of Making Celluloid 
Tabs to Be Used for Index Purposes 


I want to print the alphabet on plain or 
opaque celluloid for an index, in quantities. Is 
it possible to get a transfer to go on celluloid? 
Or is there a better method ? 


The best method is to print on the 
dull or mat celluloid with inks for cellu- 
loid. Lacquer it with pyroxylin after the 
ink has dried to protect against friction. 

++ + 
Production of Three-Color Cards at a 
Sales Price of $3.50 a Thousand 


Enclosed find samples of cards printed in 
three colors in one operation. The price is 
$3.50 a thousand. 


Very well printed; but do not imagine 
that you have a monopoly because you 
have a special press which can profit- 
ably produce cards such as these at the 
price quoted. There are other presses 
built in Europe which can compete, so 
why hammer the price down? The rate 
you quote is a fair price for a thousand 
such cards in one color. Why donate the 
other two colors, a thousand impressions 
of each? Echo answers, Why? 


+o 
What Are the Causes of Poor Print When 
Running on a Rag-Content Bond? 


Recently I have been unable to get a good 
print on bond paper on my platen press, as the 
sample shows. Are new rollers necessary ? 


The print suggests that the pressroom 
is not warm enough, and also that a stiff 
bond ink is needed. 
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Various Sprays to Prevent Offset and 
to Provide a Gloss for the Work 


We have been told that the enclosed four- 
color print was sprayed after it was printed. 
The print certainly shows up fine, and we won- 
der if you can tell us about the process. 


There are several processes on the 
market for applying liquids by means of 
spray guns to prevent offset by sealing 
the print and to give a glossy finish. 
(Names of several firms offering these 
processes will be furnished on request. ) 

++ + 


When the Edges of the Highlights of 
Halftones Begin to Show Wear 


We are enclosing a picture on which we ran 
a total of 55,000 impressions. The last ‘10,000 
showed wear on the outside edge of the high- 
light next to gripper edge. Is this due to poor 
engraving, incorrect makeready, or lack of ad- 
justment of the press ? 

Such plates as these should always be 
mounted on patent bases, made ready 


with hard packing and with extra care 
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in grading the overlay, as for vignettes. 
Chalk overlays are helpful. As there is 
no sign of slur, a little more care in 
tapering off the overlay will correct this. 


ay ey: 


Would Like to Get a Special Machine 
for Monograming Playing Cards 


Am anxious to get in touch with the manu- 
facturer of a machine (special) that mono- 
grams playing cards. I understand that one is 
now on the market. 


Perhaps some reader-friend has heard 
of such a machine. It is not clear what is 
gained. By any method you must have 
the monogram to start. Fast small auto- 
matic presses can monogram five thou- 
sand and more cards an hour, which 
we would say sounds speedy enough for 
this sort of a proposition. 





Window Transparencies Are Produced by 
a Number of Different Methods 


Can you give me particulars regarding the 
making of transparencies which are used for 
pasting on windows? 


These are produced in various ways: 
printing, lithography, and silk-screen 
stencil. Consult your inkmaker for de- 
tails. The preferred adhesive is derived 
from nitrocellulose. 


Se ye 


Methods of Overcoming Difficulty With 
Static on the Cylinder Job Press 


It has been suggested that we write to you 
for the latest information on how to overcome 
static produced on a cylinder job press. 

Nothing better than electric neutral- 


izers and sheet heaters has been devised 


for this purpose to date. 











Hell-Box Harry Says— 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


The best way to get out of the de- 
pression is to make a good impression 
with your advertising. 

The way some operators handle roll- 
feed presses is enough to give the paper 
stock the creeps. 

Many a printer has delivered an or- 
der of raised printing only to find that 
the customer is unable to raise the 
price of the work. 

He was just a paper salesman with 
no bindery experience, but he knew 
how to pad his expense account. 

The composing-machine gang had 
an apprentice trying to sell subscrip- 
tions to the magazines. 

Cheap cover stock is like the aver- 
age rumor—not what it appears to be 
on the surface. 

To be watching your outstanding 
accounts closely is surely a matter of 
dollars and sense. 

As far as advertising is concerned, 
many a bindery flapper has fallen for a 
direct-male campaign. 

When it comes to speed in operating 
a punching machine, two heads are 
better than one. 


Of all the letters in a case 

From which to pick and choose, 
The ones a printer likes to skip 

Are pesky I. O. U’’s. 
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Information Is Sought on How to Apply 
Gilt Edge to an Advertising Piece 


I am using a piece of advertising 6 by 7 
inches in size, and would like to know how to 
gild the edges; would red be more attractive? 


You can secure the pile of sheets un- 
der a heavy weight, as when padding, 
making sure that the sheets are of uni- 
form size and well jogged up, and then 
paint the edges with a brush, using paint 
suitable for the purpose. The materials 
may be obtained from a dealer in book- 
binders’ supplies. 

++ + 


Thermographic Process Is a Separate 
Operation Not Handled on Press 


Can the raised effect on stationery be se- 
cured by toasting the ink on a cylinder job 
press? Who makes this ink ? 


A separate operation is required to 
toast and raise the powdered rosin which 
is applied after printing. The (company 
name on request ) furnishes supplies and 
equipment for this work. 

++ + 
Special Inks Are Required When You 
Are Printing on Glassine Paper 


While we use a quick-drying ink, we have 
trouble printing on glassine paper, because we 
must handle the sheets shortly after we print. 
Have you any suggestions ? 


Get an ink specially made for glass- 
ine. Have a sheet heater on the press 
and expose the printed sheets to heat. 
The inkmaker will inform you just how 
long the ink will take to dry. 

¢o¢ 


Spotty Print Is Caused by Insufficient 
Makeready and Choice of Inks 


There has been criticism about spots on the 
double-service bond enclosed herewith. Is it 
the fault of the paper? 


The cause of the spots is insufficient 
impression and ink. Use halftone ink on 
the coated side, and bond inks on the 
bond finish of the reverse side. 

++ + 


An Overlay Which Is Made by Toasting 
Powder Sprinkled Upon Wet Ink 


We want to secure the powder used to make 
overlays by dusting it on wet ink and toasting. 


Such a powder is used to make the 
(name on request) overlay. 
++ + 


Sources of Information on Halftones 
and Colorwork in the Pressroom 


Can you give me some information regard- 
ing halftone and colorwork in the pressroom? 


Read the articles under the heading 
“Practical Makeready for Today,” as 
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A COPY SUGGESTION 





HE “STRAIGHTAWAY,” as of railroad 
bl reat is that stretch where the 
going is easier. Hard firing and sanding 
of the rails are needed on the upgrade, 
but the extra effort brings its reward in 
added speed on the straightaway. 

q Similarly, direct-mail advertising is 
at once the fuel for greater sales and the 
sand to prevent your business wheels 
from slipping. No other form of adver- 
tising has the elasticity of the direct- 
| mail message. Whatever purpose you 








desire it to serve .. . it serves effectively 
and economically. Its use is equally 
profitable to the small business and to 
the large user. 

Right now is the time when a con- 
certed and concentrated effort to obtain 
sales is necessary. Aggressive executives 

are conscious of this fact and are acting 
upon it. A series of well planned, well 

timed, and well printed direct-mailings 
in the form of catalogs, broadsides, leaf- 
lets, or booklets will definitely serve to 
keep the pink blush off your ledger. It is 
a well known fact that 80 per cent of 














the business failures are among those 
who do little or no advertising. 

Printed mailings bring to light those 
prospects interested in your product or 
service. They invite inquiries. They add 
value to your product and identify your 
quality as standard. Economically they 
represent sound investment, and, most 
important, they bring results when they 
are intelligently used. 





Stimulating copy is an impressive mailing piece used 
by the Printing Arts Association of Columbus, Ohio 
printed in THE INLAND PRINTER during 
1931, and also read the book “Practi- 
cal Hints on Presswork,” for sale by 
THE INLAND PRINTER. If possible at- 
tend a school of printing. 


Regarding a New Color-Block Printing 
Process Invented by a Woman 

A young woman in this town has invented a 
color-block printing process by which with one 
impression she may print four, five, or more 
colors. I would like to know whether there is 
any other patented process commercially in 
use by which various colors can be printed all 
in one impression. 

First your protégé should engage a 
reliable patent attorney and have her in- 
vention patented, if possible. He can 
learn whether she is about to infringe. 
While there is nothing on the market in 
her road, there may be a patented proc- 
ess now under production. 


a 


A Miniature Press for the Printing of 
Special Photographic Titles 

I wish information regarding the miniature 
presses for special photographic-title printing. 
I have in mind a press with horizontal bed and 
a more or less vertical motion to the type car- 
rier, like card presses. The printing area need 
not be over 4 by 6 inches. 

What will best serve your purpose is 
not the card press, whose limit is a post 
card, but a small press which is operated 


either by hand or by power. 
++ 4+ 


A Company Which Manufactures Hand 
and Power Color-Card Machines 


Can you put us in touch with the manufac- 
turer of a machine for putting the various 
color-tinted labels on color cards ? We under- 
stand there is a new machine on the market 
which gives a high production on this work. 

Both hand and power color-card ma- 
chines are made by (name of concern 


will be furnished on request). 
++ + 


Sources of Ink for Printing Upon Cloth 
Stock With Ten-Roller Web Press 


Please give us the names of inkmakers who 
can supply inks for printing on cloth on a ten- 
roller high-speed web press. 


Communicate with inkmakers adver- 
tising in THE INLAND PRINTER. Send 
them sample of cloth, the name of the 
press, and information about the form 
or plates to be printed. 


Co's 


Another Inquiry Regarding How to Run 
Four Colors With But One Plate 


We have seen several samples of printing 
that is reported to be a fake four-color process, 
printed from one plate or the original key 
plate and a plain screen plate. Can you tell us 
how this work is done? 

You will find the desired information 
given in detail in THE INLAND PRINTER 


for the month of February, 1931. 
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Seeks Source of Equipment for Making 
Embossing Seals Used by Lawyers 


We want the name of some manufacturer 
who can furnish equipment for making a seal 
of the kind attached. 


This is known as a lawyer’s seal and is 
produced on a simple hand embossing 
press, commonly obtained through sta- 
tioners and rubber-stamp companies, 
and costing from ten to twenty dollars 
according to size and quality. 


++ + 


Sci.ools Where a Pressman May Acquire 
Additional Pressroom Knowledge 

While I have been running presses for the 
last two years, after reading some of your in- 
formation on presswork I realize that I have 
been wasting my time. What I need is com- 
plete elementary information on all types of 
modern presswork. If you will tell me where 
an amateur can learn this work I will be ex- 
ceedingly grateful. 

The large city with such schools near- 
est to your location is New York City. 
If you can obtain work in that city, you 
can attend one of these schools at night 
and, at both your daily work and the 
school, make much more rapid progress 
toward your desired goal. 


5 cle aug 


Envelopes With Large Space for Corner 
Cards Without Crossing Any Seams 
Some of the paper dealers are featur- 

ing commercial-size envelopes with large 

space for corner cards without crossing 
seams, thus saving makeready in so far 
as the cut-out is concerned. 

+> 4+ 


Desires to Know Where Materials for 
Silk-Screen Process Are Sold 

Please send me information as to where I 
may obtain the necessary materials for the 
silk-screen process. 

Write (name on request) for informa- 
tion and materials which you will want 
for the silk-screen process. 


+> > 


Makeready When Printing a Solid and 
a Light Rule Very Close Together 
What is the best makeready when printing a 
solid and a fine-screen rule border close to- 
gether? Is boiled oil a satisfactory reducer for 
red ink when a softer red ink is lacking ? 
Underlay the heavy, solid rule with a 
strip of seventy-pound book. Use hard 
packing and tacky rollers. Make a cut- 
out from seventy-pound book from a 
print of the heavy rule, and paste it on 
the sheet next below the drawsheet after 
leveling the impression. For the sample 
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of paper you submit, a mixture in equal 
parts of job and halftone inks will work 
to the best advantage. 

Boiled oil, vaseline (or petrolatum), 
kerosene, and castor oil are favorite re- 
ducers, to be used sparingly. Castor oil 
and petrolatum reduce without cutting 
the body of the ink so much as do liquid 
forms of ink reducers. 


TELEPHONE: WALKER 5-632 


Spot Gluing More Satisfactorily Done 
With Strip-gumming Equipment 
We have a customer who now needs some 
spot-gluing. Is it practicable to do this work 
on a platen press, or is there a better way ? 


This is messy work on the press. You 
will find one of the strip-gumming de- 
vices now on the market more satisfac- 
tory for doing this work. 


CABLE ADDRESS: USAKRAUSE 
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KARL KRAUSE U. 


S. CORPORATION 
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RL KRAUSE, LEIPZIG. MANUFACTU 
PRESSES. BOOKBINDING AND BOX MAKING MACHINERY 





121 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE: CORTLANDT 7-2440 


THE COOLING TOWER COMPANY, INC. 
13-15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


COOLING TOWERS 
SPRAY PONDS 
AIR WASHERS 
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Y ou WIRE CLOIH-FILIER CLOTH-Alt MAE SHES -AlL METAL. 








The three prizewinners in a letterhead contest conducted by The Sun Press, of New York City. First prize 


iy 
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“APPLICATION 





went to the Karl Krause U.S. Corporation; second, to the Multi-Metal Wire Cloth Company; third, to the 


Cooling Tower Company. Four thousand letters were sent out by The Sun Press, and over two hundred 


entries were received. The contest had distinct value in stressing the worth of effective letterheads 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 


Publishers desiring criticism of their papers or mention of their rate cards, subscription plans, 
etc., should write to Mr. Caswell, care of this magazine. Papers are not criticized by mail 





By G.L. CASWELL 














Libel Insurance Is a New Development, 

But Fair State Laws Are More Vital 

We notice that one subject for con- 
sideration at the May meeting of the 
Inland Daily Press Association, in Chi- 
cago, will be that of libel insurance. A 
new insurance corporation seems to be 
successful in getting a hearing at news- 
paper gatherings for discussion of this 
subject—with profit to come following 
fawning, of course. 

Ever since the beginning of newspa- 
per history in America libel actions have 
been prevalent, because, per se, news- 
papers must make mistakes and report- 
ers must slip, while vindictive editors 
may attack without regard for charac- 
ter. But several of the states now have 
in force effective libel laws which will 
serve to protect public men and women 
and all private citizens to a very large 
extent from attacks of a libelous nature. 
In some states, also, newspapers are 
given a chance for a fair hearing and a 
correction and retraction if they have 
unwittingly libeled anybody. 

As fire-insurance rates have been ad- 
justed to meet fire hazards in any kind 
of property, with credit to the property 
owner for all safety devices, protective 
walls, etc., so should libel insurance be 
based on rates giving consideration to 
state laws which protect the newspapers 
against designing persons and lawyers 
who follow the news with an intention 
to pounce upon every error or statement 
made. We are not aware that so far any 
libel insurance has made any allowance 
for such states as Iowa and California, 
where the right of retraction and correc- 
tion of misstatements is given newspa- 
pers. In consequence of these laws there 
is mitigation of damages to such an ex- 
tent that in the former state not as much 
as $5,000 has been collected as damages 
in all the libel suits brought against the 
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newspapers in ten years. In fact, there is 
not one action for libel started at the 
present where probably there were forty 
or more a score of years ago. 

Nobody has suffered wrong or injury 
because of this sane and sensible provi- 
sion that a newspaper may correct or 
retract, and thereby be immune from 
punitive damages, except in any cases 
impugning unchastity to a woman. Of 
course, actual damages as sustained by 
any person may be alleged, and, if sus- 
tained by the courts, payment of such 
actual damages must be made. The rec- 
ord of the past decade since the law was 
passed, however, demonstrates that sel- 
dom is there any actual damage inflicted 
because of a newspaper statement. Poli- 
ticians are protected against newspaper 
attacks within two weeks of election be- 
cause then there is not sufficient time to 
refute or deny libelous allegation, but 
even that provision of the law has not 
been invoked in a single case, so far as 
we have been able to ascertain. 

Libel insurance may be a new devel- 
opment worthy of promotion, but de- 
cent and fair state laws are better and 
cheaper for all concerned. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


PRINTING 


the Conservator 


HE GLory and power of printing is 
‘Ee all in the past. Its influence in 
the present makes it a powerful con- 
servator of human progress. It is the 
handmaiden of all the arts and indus- 
tries, and a most effective worker in the 
world’s workshop, to refine the civiliza- 

tion of the age-—Thomas Carlyle. 








Effective use of quotation on a blotter printed and 
distributed by Frye & Smith, Limited, of San Diego 


A Reader-Interest Idea for Local Papers 
Which Seems a Sure-Fire Success 

The trend of the times indicates that 
local newspapers should endeavor to be 
more intensely local. Expense and en- 
ergy are largely wasted when trying to 
make any local paper compete with a 
larger and more general newspaper that 
seems to be in the same field. Home and 
society news have their appeal to local 
people, and anything that is of interest 
to local readers which they cannot get 
in any other paper is always to the ad- 
vantage of the local paper. 

Some years ago we noted a local fea- 
ture headed “What People Say.” In a 
quarter- or half-column in each issue 
were given short interviews with two to 
four local people—not interviews on na- 
tional or statewide questions, but on lo- 
cal matters and things of interest not 
covered in the usual run of news. We 
found that feature one of the most read 
and most generally discussed items in 
the paper. It attracted attention be- 
cause people knew the persons thus in- 
terviewed, and not entirely because of 
what was said, though in most cases the 
subject matter was of live interest. 

In every town and city there are men 
and women who observe and comment 
with wisdom and intelligence on many 
things. Without knowing they are to be 
quoted they quite often express some 
ideas or thought worthy of public dis- 
tribution. If tact and care are used in 
presenting such interviews the persons 
quoted are seldom if ever offended by it; 
rather they are complimented, and their 
enhanced interest in every issue of the 
paper is indicated by their own admis- 
sions when again interviewed. 

As the best single suggestion for cre- 
ating reader-interest we present this one 
this month, and request a report on the 
results from any who may try it. 
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A New Setup Through N.E.A. Is Proposed 
for Local Newspaper Advertising 

“Removing the stigma that now hangs 
over the country press is not a job for 
individual publishers or newspapers. 
Workers in the new movement for rec- 
ognition are still too few and far be- 
tween to be really effective. Publishers 
must join hands, make other country 
papers see the light, and then collec- 
tively tell their story to the advertiser 
and to the agency.”—From an article 
in Oregon Newspapers. 

Through efforts of some of the officers 
and board of directors of the National 
Editorial Association this collective at- 
tempt to remove the stigma and bring 
about order and health in the country 
press has been started. A committee of 
the N. E. A. met in Chicago a short time 
ago with a committee of the Newspaper 
Association Managers and debated the 
various phases of the proposition for 
three days. Some prominent advertis- 
ing-agency men, who represented the 
A. A. A. A., and a number of others, 
worked hard to outline a satisfactory 
setup which would provide effective rep- 
resentation for the country press. 

This new idea of audited circulations 
and accredited standing for country pa- 
pers is now entirely possible if men of 
vision and determination to enhance the 
good and discard the poor are to prevail. 
With the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, under another name, effectively 
officered and with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, there are enough good and strong 
local newspapers (weeklies, semi-week- 
lies, and local dailies) in the country to 
set up such an establishment. 

Newspapers may be classified and 
catalogued as good, fair, or below stand- 
ard, and the accredited papers will have 
not only audits of circulation but mar- 
ket-data surveys to indicate their field 
and its resources. Local dealer outlets 
and information will be available. There 
will be no more guesswork than in any 
daily newspapers or a magazine field, 
while personal service and local dealer 
contacts possible will outweigh any dif- 
ferences in rates or circulation. 

Finances to man the central office in 
Chicago and provide personal represen- 
tatives in other cities to contact all ac- 
counts will have to be found, and this is 
the main problem at the present stage of 
the plan. No other organization but that 
of the newspapers themselves can or 
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should do this. They want no trading in 
their stock nor any preferences shown, 
and they need representation which un- 
derstands the local newspaper field. If 
this country is to be organized by and 
for special newspaper representatives in 
the advertising field, then these repre- 
sentatives should be held accountable 
directly to the publications they repre- 
sent. There is but one way to accom- 
plish this: newspapers themselves must 
provide the means and own the estab- 
lishment they set up. It may cost them 
one hundred or several hundred dollars 
a year, but they will know that their in- 
terests are being looked after and that 
other preferred media have not outbid 
them for service and results. 

This tough year of 1932 is thus look- 
ing upon the beginning of a new era in 
local newspapers’ advertising business. 
This year may not see the plan adopted 
nor properly motored for good going, 
but it has started. That is the big job 
with any proposition; after that it is a 
mere matter of keeping it going. 

> 

It is doubtful whether there can be 
any real codperation between national 
magazines and the newspapers of the 
country, any more than there can be af- 
filiation of interests of the newspapers 
and the radio, because of advertising 
competition. Newspapers will let both 
secure their own publicity by paying for 
it, and most certainly will not club with 
nor promote magazine interests because 
of any imagined advantage to their own 
readers. That day when it was thought 
to be desirable and cheap to get maga- 
zines “for nothing” by running lengthy 
readers for them has long since passed. 
If local newspaper readers are worth 
anything to anybody it is only through 
paid advertising in the papers that they 
should be solicited, and then they will 
know without deception that their in- 
terest is sought for business purposes. 

+++ 

A determined effort to make a na- 
tional figure out of Walter Winchell, the 
“smart boy” of Broadway, is doubtless 
due entirely to his possibilities in radio 
advertising and not because of any na- 
tion-wide benefit or utility he is supply- 
ing. Most certainly newspapers will not 
run the free cuts offered to boost him, 
even though they are sugar-coated with 
some alleged humor. 


Figuring How 500 Circulation in a Small 
Paper Equals 48,000 in Larger One 
For our special consideration the fol- 

lowing clipping has been sent: 

“The following comparison as to the 
relative values of daily and weekly pa- 
pers as advertising mediums has been 
figured out by the editor of this paper, 
and is interesting as well as true. 

“Tf a daily has twenty-four pages and 
a weekly eight pages, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the advertisements have 
three times as good a chance to be seen 
in the weekly as in the twenty-four-page 
daily because there are three times as 
many advertisements demanding atten- 
tion. The daily lasts but one day while 
the home paper is kept all week. Multi- 
plying this three-to-one advantage by 
seven would indicate that the daily 
would need a circulation of 12,000 to 
equal the weekly with a circulation of 
500. Then again it costs at least four 
times as much an inch in the daily as in 
the weekly. The net result is: The daily 
should have a circulation of 48,000 to 
give the same returns for the dollar 
spent as the weekly with 500 circulation. 
—Junction City (Oregon) Times.” 

The presentation thus made is clever, 
but the conclusions are perhaps more 
fancied than justified. Not that the Ore- 
gon paper may not give 100 per cent 
service in connection with its advertis- 
ing, though that is usually one of the 
criticisms of the small-town newspaper 
—that is, does not have the market for 
many sales; does not provide the facts 
as to circulation, retail outlets, etc., and 
often does not acknowledge receipt of 
orders, does not send tear sheets, bill 
promptly nor work with the advertiser. 
We note that this Junction City Times 
is an audited-circulation newspaper, 
and probably gives adequate service. 

The average daily newspaper is able 
to keep men or women who are able to 
gather all sorts of data concerning any 
product—dealer outlets, amount used, 
competitive products and their sales, 
number of families, possible sales in ad- 
jacent territory, etc. It is astonishing 
the amount of such extra service that 
some publishers give, and it is due to 
this special service that much advertis- 
ing is placed with them. The question is 
not altogether one of actual readers the 
100 circulation, though reader interest 
should be given far more importance 
than it usually is allowed. 
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Cash Business Makes Permanent Friends 
and Tends to Stimulate Prosperity 
Recently a retail grocer in a moder- 
ate-sized country town failed, and the 
receiver in auditing his books discovered 
that the people of the town had literally 
eaten him up financially. They owed 
him more money than all the grocery 
stores in the town were worth, but he 
had kept on doing business with them 
rather than let his competitors have the 
business. Many different morals might 
be pointed from this tale—and some of 
them might apply to newspapers in com- 
petition in fields where they should be 
working together in a friendly way. 
Not so long ago we had occasion to 
look over the books and accounts of a 
county-seat publisher who had passed 
away, leaving his business and news- 
paper and printing plant in a state of 
chaos and uncertainty. Old papers, mag- 
azines, subscription-list proofs, and even 
an old typewriter or two were piled upon 
the dusty shelves of his main office, and 
one could find nothing of any real value 
there. In his subscription list were un- 
paid accounts totaling more than eight 
thousand dollars, and on his ledger were 
business accounts in the city amounting 
to several thousand dollars more. One 
business firm owed him over a thousand 
dollars, and had owed it for two years. 
Yet this man kept on doing business 
with these same “old friends” because 
they were friends and he thought a lot 
of them. He had been collecting from 
other people who could pay, and from 
the county and from the city when cash 
was required, still letting these “old 
friends” go on owing him and getting in 
deeper. Strange as it may seem, the pub- 
lisher had bank accounts, and was able 
to pay everything he owed and have a 
good balance left. He had no dependents 
who would suffer anything from his own 
neglect. His business, however, had to 
be taken care of and liquidated as best 
it could be, as nobody else could do busi- 
ness in that way and continue solvent. 
This publisher, like the grocer men- 
tioned above, was literally supporting a 
large part of his community at the ex- 
pense of the other part from whom he 
could collect money and pay his own 
bills. In doing business in this manner 
he had made it impossible for his local 
competitor to get ahead or prosper, and 
the newspaper and printing business in 
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A COPY SUGGESTION 


Buicks Are Buicks, 
But Printing— 


NCE your automobile plant is tooled 
O up for a given model, that model 
is what you get. Each peculiarity is or- 
dained from the start. But printing! 
There is no tooling up for standardized 
production day in and day out. Each 
job is custom-made. 

That is why, whether we will it or 
not, a piece of printing reflects so many 
things about the company getting it 
out. An exquisite letterhead, announce- 
ment, or booklet dominates, shines, in 
any company of letterheads, announce- 
ments, or booklets. When such exquisite 
things appear, what reports are heard 
from competitors, customers, the trade 
generally ? “Certainly must hand it to 
those people!” 

And, among the things “handed to 
those people” you will find orders, pref- 
erence, confidence, admiration. 








Effective copy on quality from Double Dollars, house 
magazine of the Printing and Paper Foundation 


the town was more or less demoralized. 
His own plant and business were sold at 
half what they might have been worth 
with every detail of the business at- 
tended to and a sound financial policy 
enforced by the paper. 

The answer is that every business 
man does and must depend largely on 
what other business men in his own line 
do. Seldom is there a business that will 
stand on its own basis, regardless of any- 
thing else, and still prosper. Giant mo- 
nopolies there are, of course, but now we 
see their stocks selling at one-fourth to 
one-tenth what they were supposed to 
be worth when they were operating on a 
“public be damned” basis and looked 
with pity on other corporations whose 
earnings and profits were precarious. 

Perhaps the ideal situation, after all, 
is one where there is competition, but 
where that competition is human, con- 
siderate, honorable, and worth while. 
Then the people who are patrons of all 
in a community may judge the success- 
ful ones as their best and leading citi- 
zens who give and take and stand or fall 
with the rest. Unusual and cold-blooded 
aggressiveness often forces a competitor 
into unethical bargaining, with resul- 
tant cut rates, unwise credits, delayed 
collections, or merely careless neglect of 
urgent business details. 


When It Comes to Wage Cuts, Publishers 
Are Moving Slowly and Carefully 

Wage cuts in sixty cities are men- 
tioned in recent issues of Editor and 
Publisher. It is claimed that more than 
four hundred newspapers have reduced 
union pay, ranging from 2 to 16 per 
cent, with elimination of bonuses, etc. 
We are not advocating wage reductions 
in any line, but we feel sometimes that 
adjustments should now be made to per- 
mit the employment of more people if 
possible. One publisher mentions the 
fact that he has “staggered” the employ- 
ment of six men in a small daily shop so 
that each one gets in five days’ work a 
week, thereby lowering expense to the 
paper but retaining the services of six 
good men. Others have eliminated over- 
time with perfect satisfaction to the em- 
ployes on condition that there shall be 
as little of it as possible and nobody re- 
leased on account of such overtime. That 
is, in an emergency—a temporary rush 
or an accident or sickness—the regular 
employes shall take up the slack and see 
that the work is done. 

Summer is just around the corner. 
Publishers have kept their help through 
the winter, regardless of bad conditions. 
Now perhaps conditions are just plain 
“worse,” and something must be done. 
One small daily publisher is planning to 
ask every employe to take two weeks’ 
vacation this summer without pay. He 
figures that business will make it pos- 
sible to run short-handed for the time 
and still retain the services of good men 
and true on the staff. 

In other words, every publisher is 
fighting the red. It is only occasionally 
that we read of some concern being able 
to operate with its full force and still 
make the pay-roll. We don’t know how 
they do it, except that they are rum- 
maging farther afield for business and 
getting it at lower prices. This means 
that some other concern along the hori- 
zon is wondering what has hit its busi- 
ness; but the latter must browse in a 
wider field as well. Possibly creation of 
new business is a solution of the diffi- 
culty with some others. 

++ + 

Judging by the inexperienced ear of 
a novice, it strikes us that most radio- 
program “artists” are much overpaid, 
whatever they get. This may be radio’s 
contribution to the unemployed! 
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One Publisher’s Meat Another’s Poison, 
With Energy a Controlling Factor 

What a wonderful difference there is 
in the efficiency of newspaper editors 
and managers! We combine the two in 
one, as that marks the standard of the 
executive departments of the average 
weekly or local daily paper. 

Such executives are all good, these 
days, because the spirit of the game and 
competition have made them good or 
forced them out. But some are much 
livelier than others and more alert. 

Dealing with hundreds of newspaper 
men all the time has brought to our at- 
tention those who are most alert and 
alive to business possibilities. A list of 
50-50 advertising propositions available 
for local papers brings out the active 
ones. They go right out and ascertain 
what their local dealers will do on any 
of these propositions. They sell them on 
a creamery-butter campaign; on tire ad- 
vertising; on electric-refrigerator and 
stove advertising on a very liberal basis 
to the local dealer. A washing-machine 
account is uncovered wherein local pa- 
pers that have or can get dealers in their 
towns may run a series of nifty and in- 
teresting ads, one-half the expense to be 
paid by the company. 

Here the more capable and energetic 
of sellers of newspaper space show up 
strong. They hit the line immediately on 
the kick-off, beat their competitors to it, 
stir up local dealers, and are away with 
a good piece of business without any de- 
lay. A suggestion of a style show or a 
cooking school with certain helps and 
business attached is caught in the teeth 
of these fellows, and again we see evi- 
dence of their salesmanship and activi- 
ties in twelve-page and larger papers 
which fairly shine with modern ideas. 

Here is the father of one of the livest 
of live-wire weekly publishers. He has 
been in business for many years and 
hasn’t laid up a cent. His has been the 
editorial idea, and he remarked to this 
writer one time that he thought it a dis- 
grace for the publisher of a newspaper 
to go out and solicit advertising from lo- 
cal merchants! Yes; he said that they 
are smart business men, and if they want 
advertising they will bring it in. 

Well, he sold out two years ago and 
his successor is “selling” advertising— 
more today with tough times hindering 
than the “old man” did in boom days. 
This editor’s son is chief factotum on a 
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much larger paper, and is rated 100 per 
cent by all who know the business. He 
doesn’t make politics a hobby, but he 
keeps his eyes on candidates and offi- 
cials who control any business that his 
newspaper may get. His goal is sixteen 
pages every week, while issues carrying 
more than twenty-four pages in a week 
are his apple pie. Every employe in his 
shop is on his toes and yet can’t keep up 
with the fast-moving young boss. 





Here’s another—the educated son of 
a live publisher in a non-county-seat 
town. This young man is married and 
takes his business seriously. Never a bet 
is overlooked, and the way he pulls busi- 
ness for his newspaper where so many 
others would say it can’t be done is just 
the difference that pays him a good sal- 
ary and makes his father’s newspaper 
support two fine families where but one 
family was supported before. 





Business Review for April 


ENEATH the crust of business affairs 
fermentation has been observable 
during recent weeks. The panic phase of 
this period of depression is coming to an 
end. One might say that sanity seems to 
be returning to the public mind, worn 
and weary from the many weeks and 
months of struggle to hold together a 
failing business enterprise, a starving 
family, or a dwindling bank account. 

During March the bank suspensions 
declined to 40, as compared with 82 in 
February and 334 in January. This im- 
provement is an encouraging develop- 
ment and doubtless reflects for the most 
part the several legislative measures re- 
cently adopted for the express purpose 
of strengthening the banking situation. 

Recent trends in trade and industry 
are in the general direction of improve- 
ment. The movement of merchandise at 
wholesale is reported to be better than 
the showing made at retail. Inventories 
are becoming exhausted and there is a 
demand for fresh supplies. 

Measured by the index of revenue 
freight loadings, the wheels of domestic 
industry in this second quarter will turn 
at a faster rate, compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1931, than they 
did in the three months ended March 
31. The Regional Shippers’ Advisory 
Board, covering quarterly freight-car 
requirements for twenty-nine principal 
commodities, showed a decrease of 13 
per cent for the second quarter of 1932, 
as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year. Loadings in the first 
three months of the current year regis- 
tered a decline of about 19 per cent from 
the initial quarter of 1931. 

Large structural steel projects, mod- 
erate pipeline awards, and the slightly 
heavier automotive requirements give 


the steel outlook a little brighter aspect. 
Several of the low-cost automobile man- 
ufacturers are reported increasing pro- 
duction schedules and are taking on 
more steel. It is anticipated that by May 
the requirements of the automotive in- 
dustry generally will be much larger. 

Several thousand steel workers re- 
turned to their places in the mills of 
Birmingham, Pittsburgh, and Youngs- 
town about the middle of April. This is 
of course a healthy sign, as it returns 
many thousands to the earning and 
spending class. It is generally conceded 
that if a man has money, and knows he 
will get more on the next payday, he is a 
probable spender. This helps the retailer 
to empty his shelves and forces him to 
restock from the jobber, the wholesaler, 
or the manufacturer. The momentum 
starts the business wheel revolving, and 
soon there is a resumption of activity to 
be noted all along the line. 

The most formidable of all the ob- 
stacles to recovery are those in the way 
of international trade, including the un- 
certainty as to the status of reparations 
and intergovernmental debts upon the 
expiration of the moratorium year on 
June 30. When the moratorium was pro- 
posed, its purpose was stated to be “‘to 
give time to permit debtor countries to 
recover their national prosperity.” It is 
now sadly evident that the goal sought 
was farther away than was thought, and 
this uncertainty is most harmful. 

However, the improvement witnessed 
during the past two months has been 
real. While it is to be granted that there 
are many difficult situations still de- 
manding solution, definite gains have 
been made. We have passed out of the 
period of panic and into a period when 
constructive events may be expected. 
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HE PROBLEM that was shown last 
| eee can be run economically in 

only one way; that is, on a two- 
color press, two up. There are many 
pieces of work, even on long runs, that 
will work out to an advantage by split- 
ting the form and running on a smaller 
high-speed press. These presses produce 
more impressions an hour at a lower 
hour cost. However, as stated, this par- 
ticular booklet should be run on a two- 
color press. Following are the detailed 
estimate and the comments: 


Paper 
51 reams 35 by 45—116, or 5,916 
pounds; at SOMO.) . 6.3. 6cecc ee $ 591.60 
10 per cent for handling......... 59.16 
Composition 
Monotype set, and hand makeup. . 42.89 
Electroty pes 
BPE PUGS vc a ransy cs srs tee ovate araeieles 68.16 
10 per cent for handling....... 6.82 
Lockup 
1 form, 32 pages of electros: 3.6 
OUTS: ab SONS oo 6-cixieisroéa crlerere 13.50 
1 form, 2 pages of electros: 1.5 
NOUNS: BU S80 715 io iocciececer reerccee 5.63 
Makeready 
1 form, 32 pages: 8.0 hours at $4.97 39.76 
1 form, 2 pages: 2.4 hours at $4.97 11.92 
Running 
1 form, 32 pages, black 
1 form, 2 pages, red on two-color 
press, 50,000: 45.5 hours at $6.50 295.75 
Ink 
32.4 pounds of black at $0.75..... 24.30 
9.3 pounds of red at $1.50....... 13.95 
10 per cent for handling......... 3.80 
Folding 
1 form, 16 pages, 2 up: 25.0 hours 
GED DO os ie ane niece ave crane erno a cman 97.50 
Stitching 
1 form, 16 pages, 2 up on a Chris- 
tiansen stitcher, 50,000: 16.6 
GUNES BE G5 SO ossiese os Serene idietes 91.30 
Trimming 
2S:O GUIS: at $2.68 « «.5ccck vcd ss 65.25 
TRODAE COBB ac. ccoscdeweee $1,471.29 


ALFRED F, ASTEN, Charlotte, North 
Carolina.—You are to be commended 
on the neat way in which you presented 
your estimate. Considering the size of 
stock you used, your figures are correct. 
But when using the smaller-sized sheet 
your waste is too great, and you would 
have had less total pounds if you had 
used a larger sheet. The small press you 
choose, even though faster and having 
a lower hour cost, makes your running 
time too great, and gives you more work 
and a higher cost in your bindery. I do 
not approve of the method you use in 
figuring the quantity of ink required. 
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Rosert L. Barnes, of Cleveland.— 
Your paper stock is, I believe, figured 
incorrectly. I think your size of 34 by 46 
would weigh nearer 116 pounds to the 
ream than 109. However, there was not 
a great deal of difference in the amount 
you showed on your estimate and the 
amount indicated in the estimate repro- 
duced here. You state on your estimate 
“2 sets of electros furnished.” In stating 
the specifications, what I meant to con- 
vey was that the electros used in each 
page were furnished, but not complete 
electros of all pages. A piece of work this 
size rightfully belongs on a two-color 
press, and could be done considerably 
cheaper if it were run that way. Also, 
you show 60 hours of hand work in the 
bindery. I just don’t know how you’d 
be able to get in that amount of time ex- 
tra. Your ink charge is also too high. 
While I will admit that it is a difficult 
task to estimate the ink anywhere near 
accurately from specifications such as 
you had to work from, nevertheless the 
amount of ink was 32.4 pounds of black 
and 9.3 pounds of red. If you had made 
a charge for your two sets of electro- 
types and run this work on a two-color 
press, your figures, with the small varia- 
tion of the other items, would have been 
as correct as possible. 

BEN H. Koss, Villa Park, Illinois.— 
The amount of paper stock you figured 
is a little too much, and I really don’t 
believe that you should have figured on 
running this work three up. Anyway, I 
do not think it is a good plan to run a 
type form along with electrotypes un- 
less it is some unusual case. If you had 
run this two up on a two-color press 
your estimate would have been all right. 
You did excellent work in figuring your 
ink both black and red, and of course 
you will notice that your total cost is 
very close to the total cost shown. 

Wa tTeER G. HENRION, Detroit.—On 
your item of lockup I don’t believe you 
have allowed enough time for either the 
thirty-two pages of black or the two 
pages of red, and while you used a two- 
color press I believe that you have used 
the wrong classification, as the charac- 
ter of this work would warrant putting 
it in Class C. Your ink is also light; you 
must have overlooked the fact that there 





Check Up onYour Ability to Estimate 


was some ten inches of the solid red in 
the upper left-hand corner of the front 
cover. With these few minor suggestions 
your estimate was very well done. 


Comments on the March Problem 

Tuomas B. BtuE, of San Antonio, 
Texas.—Your time for composition on 
the ledger sheet is okay, and if your pro- 
duction on this machine is always as 
good as shown it is all right, and the 
work is very well done. Your estimate 
on the April specimen is excellent, as 
each individual item checks very closely. 

A. W. Scuitta, Fargo, North Da- 
kota.—Your estimate covering a ledger 
sheet shown in last month’s issue was 
very good with two exceptions. I believe 
your time for perforating and punching 
is too high, otherwise it is exceptionally 
well done. 

J. R. Dawson, Toronto.—Your esti- 
mate on the ledger sheet shown in last 
month’s issue did not have enough paper 
stock figured, and your composition was 
a trifle high. However, your total price 
was not so far off, and I would check it 
with the detailed estimate shown. 

Wa ter G. HEnrRION, Detroit.—If 
you will refer to the April issue you will 
see that your composition was too high 
and you had too much time figured for 
perforating. With those two exceptions 
your estimate was very good. 


Letters of General Interest 

G. L. Berks, Watertown, Massachu- 
setts——Your estimate on the four-page 
folder that you enclosed should have 
some corrections made in it. In the first 
place you used a cover stock 20 by 26, 
50 pound, while this particular order 
would have cut much better and more 
economically out of the larger size 23 by 
35, 77% pound. In other words, it would 
have taken less pounds of paper on the 
larger-size stock than was required on 
the size you used. Your estimate should 
also have shown press makeready, ink, 
and folding. I imagine, from the way you 
priced this work, that it was included in 
your running, but that is not the right 
way to make an estimate. You should 
use the operations just as they are nec- 
essary to do the work—as, for instance, 
paper stock, composition, lockup, make- 
ready, running, ink, and, in this example, 
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folding—and then make the charge for 
each operation. As far as your price be- 
ing too high is concerned, you are expe- 
riencing the same difficulties as printers 
in other cities, for under the conditions 
today it is rather difficult to keep prices 
anywhere near standard. Glad you like 
the articles on estimating, and feel sure 
that if you will take advantage of these 
you'll get some real help out of them. As 
far as the pricing of impressions is con- 
cerned, you ought to figure your hour 
costs on your press and the number of 
impressions it will produce an hour on 
the average, and make your prices ac- 
cordingly. Naturally 1,000 impressions 
will cost a little more a thousand than 
would 10,000 impressions. 

Joun E. Courter, of Detroit.—The 
hour rates used for the estimating prob- 
lems are the hour rates of the United 
Typothetae for 1930. No doubt these 
are too low for the production that the 
average plant is showing today, but we 
are assuming that it would be impossible 
to sell the printed product on the hour 
cost shown in the average plant when 
the amount of productive time is as low 
as it is today. When it is realized that a 
two-color cylinder press, operating at 35 
per cent productive time, would have an 
hour cost of approximately $15.00 an 
hour, when if this same press were oper- 
ating at 80 per cent productive time the 
hour cost would be approximately $6.00 
an hour, then it will readily be seen that 
the different percentages of productive 
time have a real bearing on the cost of 
any operation. Therefore, that was the 
reason for selecting the hour costs shown 
by the U. T. A. for 1930 rather than the 
hour costs as they actually would be to- 
day. We will include the cost of operat- 
ing the two-color cylinder presses in the 
price schedule shown on this page. 

LAWRENCE F. LEAcu, Gardner, Mas- 
sachusetts.—If you are interested in ob- 
taining a book including the composition 
scale you mentioned in your letter, and 
also time records and production on the 
other operations that are necessary to 
make an estimate, the Master Printers 
Federation of Chicago sells such a book. 
It is a loose-leaf ring book and contains 
lots of information along the lines in 
which you are interested, and the price 
is $10.00. I am glad that you like the ar- 
ticles on estimating, and suggest that it 
might be well worth your while to work 
these problems and send them in. 
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CanYou Estimate This Order Accurately? 


HE PROBLEM to be estimated for this 
fessor is a twenty-four-page book- 
let, 6 by 9, set in twelve-point on the 
monotype, and all straight matter. The 
front page has just three descriptive 
lines at the top, and the balance of the 
book is straight text with folios but no 
running heads. There are 5,000 booklets 
specified on the order, and the work is 
printed on a seventy-pound antique 


stock at $0.10 a pound. This order is a 
self-cover, saddle-stitched one. For com- 
plete details see the specifications repro- 
duced below, and use the cost figures on 
the bottom of this page in figuring the 
price. It is suggested that each operation 
be estimated on the time basis, as that 
is the main object of these problems, and 
the cost figures we are using would not 
necessarily apply in many plants. 


































































































a Printing Estimate Specification 
ono Full Information Saves Time and Avoids Error 
Salesman. Date ___MAY 
Name 
of Customer INLAND PRINTER Buyer 
— 330 S. WELLS ST. Tel. No. 
Quantity and = 2 = COVER 
ription 
ae INSIDE OASEDO=  OMER<OLEEDS)  -ENDGHEET TP ENVELOPE 
§ x 9 SELF COVERX x —_ x x 
INSIDE COVER END SHEET 
Color of Ink BLACK. 
TIP ENVELOPE 
Inside_70 189 BASIS. = ANTIQUE 
Paper Stock Cover SELF COVER 
End Sheet (Single or Double) 
Envelope Tip 
Cc - Size Type Page 4463/4 x72} /2 Handset M P lerretype Seyte- 
depemanines 
Electrotypes | We-Meke P.B. Mounted 
FOLDERS | No. of Folds and How Folded 
ee REGULAR 
Saddle 
Gather _ Wire Stitch { S40 Cloth Strip 
Binding Insert — Silk Sew Tip 
Perforate { Slot Hole 
Press Die Cut Number 
Punch Seal Pads 
Stamps or Permit Rd. Corner 
Art Work and Furnished Line Cuts 
Engravin We Make Close Register Sq. HT. Vignetted 
How Packed 
Ship 
When Wanted 


























Costs to Be Used When You Make Your Estimate 


Hand COMpPOSILION «...<.5.< <:s.0:0:01000.0 219 $3.75 
Slug-machine composition ......... 3.70 
Monotype keyboard .............. 241 
NAN fos ck fats tonto seats ta eonae a aT 2.65 
Platen press (M.F.),10 by 15....... 2.07 
Platen press (M.F.), 12 by 18....... 237 
Small automatic, 12 by 19.......... 2.76 
Small automatic, 17 by 22.......... 2.76 
Small automatic, 20 by 26.......... 3.90 





Cylinder presses, 34 and 41 inches. . .$4.55 
Cylinder presses, 46 and 50 inches... 4.97 


Cylinder presses, 53 and 56 inches... 5.10 
Cylinder presses, 62 and 65 inches... 5.10 
Cylinder presses, 68 and 74 inches... 5.10 


WAV O=CONOP DOSS -0.600:559:4 6 ear eroieus pica 6.50 


Culling BACRINES «5.5. 6:c)siescw ss aces 2.61 
Bindery C (small machines)........ 1.82 
Bindery D (girls’ handwork)....... 1.13 
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THE MONTH'S NEWS 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 
will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 

















Photoengravers Protest Against One 
Feature of Copyright Bill 


Opposition to the failure of Congress to in- 
sert provision for notice of copyright in the 
proposed copyright law, now being considered, 
was registered by the executive committee of 
the American Photo-Engravers Association at 
West Baden Springs, Indiana, April 1 and 2. 

In the preamble, the resolution stated that 
the copyright bills now before both houses of 
Congress—S. 176 and H. R. 139—provide that 
no notice of copyright shall be required on any 
work under these acts. The preamble further 
states that the absence of this copyright notice 
subjects photoengravers to unwarranted haz- 
ards, and will create a feeling of doubt and 
fear which is certain to react upon authors, 
artists, and all originators of materials capable 
of copyright protection. Part of the resolution 
reads that “we are unalterably opposed to this 
feature, and we believe the importance of 
copyright notice far outweighs our participa- 
tion in the Berne convention.” 

Action taken by the photoengravers pro- 
vided that the new standard scale should be- 
come effective on August 1, 1932. The material 
for this scale is said to have been furnished by 
a great number of photoengraving concerns 
over a period of eight years, and is issued in 
conformity with the order of the Federal 
Trade Commission. All photoengraving con- 
cerns are urged to adopt the new scale, which 
is designated Form H, “as the one and only 
standard of basic values to the exclusion of any 
and all other estimating or selling schedules, 
to avoid the confusion and losses sure to result 
if a multiplicity of so-called standards is al- 
lowed to prevail.” A copy of the new scale will 
be filed with the Federal Trade Commission in 
conformity with its order. 

Decision was reached by the executive com- 
mittee that the thirty-sixth annual convention 
of the American Photo-Engravers Association 
shall be held in the West Baden Springs Hotel, 
West Baden, Indiana, October 13 to 15. 


++ + 
Think Bills to Limit Free Printing on 
Envelopes Will Become Law 


Gratification over the progress made in Con- 
gress by the Oddie bill (S. 4080) and the 
Romijue bill (H. R. 8576) has been expressed 
in a special bulletin issued by the legislative 
committee of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Washington, D. C. 
Both bills at the time of writing were on the 
calendars of both houses of Congress, with the 
recommendation that “they do pass.” 

“While we have gained the greatest legisla- 
tive advantage in years, our gains will go for 
naught unless you and the various publishing 
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groups write or wire members of the Senate 
and House immediately,” said L. C. Hall, 
chairman of the legislative committee, in the 
bulletin. “A sufficient number of votes have 
been pledged to insure the passage of the bills, 
provided they are called up for a vote.” 

Printers’ organizations throughout the coun- 
try have taken action urging the passage of the 
bills, which provide for the Government’s lim- 
itation of free printing in the upper left-hand 
corner of stamped envelopes. 


++ + 


Craftsmen Visit Kluge Plant 


The St. Paul and Minneapolis Clubs of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen were entertained at the 
headquarters of Brandtjen & Kluge, Incorpo- 
rated, St. Paul, on April 20. Officials of the 
company conducted the Craftsmen through 
the factory and showed how Kluge feeders 
and the latest Kluge units are manufactured 
and assembled. Following the tour, the clubs 
assembled for their meeting at which platen 
presswork was the subject discussed. 


++ + 
Lithographers Plan for Business 


and Pleasure at Convention 


Members of the Lithographers National As- 
sociation, and non-members as well, are being 
urged to be present at the twenty-seventh an- 
nual convention, to be held at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, May 24 to 26. Prob- 
lems facing lithographers will be discussed in 
the light of present economic conditions. 

The participation of lithographers, as an as- 
sociation, in the Century of Progress will be 
reported upon. Efforts to interest the lithogra- 
phers of the nation in a proposed exhibit fea- 
turing the use of lithography were made soon 
after last year’s convention, but they were 
abandoned because of the lack of interest on 
the part of the lithographers. The report will 
probably indicate that several firms will dis- 
play lithographic processes and products at 
the exposition to be held in Chicago in 1933, 
but that the association as such will not be 
represented unless action is taken at the con- 
vention to provide for representation. 

Programs for the discussion of business will 
be so arranged that part of each day may be 
devoted to recreational activities. 


oe 


Issues Series of Folders 


Six folders designed to aid printers to sell 
Howard bond and ledger papers to various 
groups of businesses have been prepared by 
the Howard Paper Company. Two of these 
have been issued, one addressed to insurance 
companies and the other to sales departments. 


Graphic-Arts Groups Protest New 
Tax Upon First-Class Mail 


Protests have been made by various organi- 
zations in the graphic arts against the proposed 
rate increase on first-class mail matter of from 
two cents an ounce to three. 

Bulletins and letters have been issued by the 
groups to their respective constituencies urging 
them to forward letters, telegrams, and other 
forms of communications to their respective 
senators in Washington, to the end that the 
proposed increase be stricken from the revenue 
bill. Among those groups which have urged 
such action are the National Council of Busi- 
ness Mail Users, the United Typothetae of 
America, the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, the Mail Advertising Service Association, 
and practically all local printers’ groups. 

Sentiment expressed in the various commu- 
nications centers around the thought that an 
increased rate of postage for first-class mail 
will decrease the use of mail in that classifica- 
tion; that much damage will be done to the 
printing business by reason of such lessened 
use; that first-class mail is today paying a 
profit to the Government of more than $58,000 
annually and should not be penalized because 
of postal deficits in other classifications, in- 
cluding the expense of franking mail. 

It is expected by the postal authorities that 
the increase will net the Government an addi- 
tional sum of $135,000,000 annually. 


++ + 
Printing Company and University 


Unite on Educational Project 


Teachers in subjects related to printing will 
be given the opportunity to study bookbinding 
in summer classes during July and August un- 
der the combined auspices of the Kingsport 
Press, Incorporated, of Kingsport, Tennessee, 
and the Department of Industrial Education 
of the University of Tennessee, which will 
grant university credit therefor. 

“Tt is not proposed that one is qualified to 
teach bookbinding after this brief course, in- 
tensive though it be,” reads the announcement. 
“Bookbinding is a skilled trade, requiring sev- 
eral years for its mastery, if indeed one could 
ever claim to have mastered a trade that is 
constantly expanding. However, teachers of 
printing, already acquainted with pamphlet 
work, and familiar with the technique of op- 
erations of folding, collating, and trimming, 
might venture an enrichment of their regular 
printing courses by adding a limited amount 
of simple sewing and case binding.” 

Plant visitation is to be included in the 
course of study. Among the plants to be visited 
are The Kingsport Press, Mead Fibre Corpo- 
ration, Borden Mills, and Holliston Mills. 
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Chicago Group Proposes Four-Year 


Project to Promote Printing 


A four-year plan to advertise the merits of 
printing as an advertising medium has been 
advocated by the group of Chicago printers 
known as the Printing Research and Develop- 
ment Bureau. The plan has been presented to 
printers for their consideration in a four-page 
folder, with the Master Printers Federation of 
Chicago acting as sponsor for the movement 
while it is still in the formative stages. 

The plan has been evolved by a committee 
consisting of Homer J. Buckley, of Buckley, 
Dement & Company; L. M. Gooder, of the 
Blakely Printing Company; Joseph C. Gries, 
of the Manz Corporation; W. A. Kittredge, of 
the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company ; George 
F. McKiernan, of George F. McKiernan & 
Company, and William Sleepeck, of Sleepeck- 
Helman Printing Company. James L. Smith, 
for so many years connected with the graphic 
arts, presented the original plan, which has 
been modified by the committee. 

Exhibits, sales training, fieldwork, publicity, 
and the use of educational direct-mail pieces 
are among the activities outlined in the pro- 
posed “educational and publicizing campaign, 
informing and instructing advertisers and buy- 
ers regarding the place good printing—properly 
prepared, carefully produced, and correctly 
distributed—has in the business picture.” 

Among the different aims enumerated in the 
proposal are the following: 

“To increase the use of all printing by selling 
the value of printing as an advertising medium. 
To show results obtained by the right use of 
printed material. To show that printing is the 
one medium that has a rightful place on every 
advertising program. To correct the costly and 
harmful evils existing in industry. To educate 
buyers on right methods of buying printing. 
To sell members of industry on the value of 
their product—printing. To raise methods and 
standard of selling printing. To bring the sell- 
ing of printing at least up to the standards of 
selling that are enjoyed by competing mediums. 
To curtail costly competition of service. To at- 
tract to the industry the better type of men 
and women. To point out (through field men) 
the fallacy of many private printing plants. 
To exhibit to the public definite results ob- 
tained through the right use of printing.” 


>> + 
Name William R. Trimmer President 
of Proposed Printers’ League 


Steps looking toward the formation of a 
“National Printers’ League” were taken by 
about thirty printers in the Great Northern 
Hotel, Chicago, on April 15, in response to a 
convention call issued by Roger Wood, of La- 
fayette, Indiana. Officers were named as fol- 
lows: president, William H. Trimmer, York, 
Pennsylvania; first vice-president, Albert M. 
May, Cincinnati; second vice-president, G. 
Wayne Brown, Butler, Pennsylvania; secre- 
tarv, Walter H. Sutter, Chicago; treasurer, 
W. H. Zilly, Villa Park, Illinois. 

Mr. Wood presided at the dinner meeting on 
Friday evening. He announced that he had 
sponsored the movement, but that it was not 
to be connected with his advertising business. 
George D. Gaw, Chicago’s official greeter, gave 
an address of welcome; C. C. Younggreen, well 
known agency executive, spoke on “How the 
Printing Industry Can Restore Business” ; and 
Dr. Jasper Doolittle delivered an address on 
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“Courage,” instead of on the subject which 
had been announced on the program, “The 
Relationship of the National Printers’ League 
to the National Business Structure of the 
United States of America.” 

Some of the printers met on the following 
day with Mr. Wood, who outlined a plan by 
which printers’ groups should be formed in 
thirty-four districts in the United States, and 
also organized in Canada, England, Australia, 
Mexico, Germany, and China. 


++ + 
Miller Printing Machinery Company 


Announces Plan to Reorganize 


Announcement has been made by the Miller 
Printing Machinery Company, of Pittsburgh, 
that the company plans an immediate reorgan- 
ization. The content of the letter signed by 
Theodore R. Foster, secretary, is as follows: 

“In view of prevailing business and financial 
conditions, and for the protection of the many 








Hartford “Courant” Awarded First 


Prize in Newspaper Contest 


The Francis Wayland Ayer cup, offered as 
first prize in the Second Exhibition of News- 
paper Typography on the basis of selection 
and arrangement of type, makeup of pages, 
and presswork, was awarded to the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant, after the three judges had 
spent three days in the Ayer Galleries, Phila- 
delphia, studying the 1,476 daily newspapers 
submitted as entries in the exhibition. Five 
newspapers shared equal honors in the awards. 
These were the Baltimore Sun, Detroit Free 
Press, Newark Evening News, New York 
American, and New York Herald Tribune. 

The 1,476 newspapers, representing approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the dailies in the United 
States, covered an entire floor with an area of 
5,000 square feet. At the end of the first day of 
the jury’s scrutiny, April 21, all but 126 papers 
had been eliminated from further considera- 
tion. At the end of the second day all except 





The jury of awards for the Second Exhibition of Newspaper Typography, recently conducted at the Ayer 
Galleries, Philadelphia. Members of the jury are, left to right: J. L. Frazier, editor of The Inland Printer; 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien, chairman of the United States Tariff Commission and former publisher of the 
Boston Herald; Carl W. Ackerman, dean of the School of Journalism, Columbia University, New York City 


thousands of users of the company’s machin- 
ery in the United States and foreign countries, 
a temporary receivership to facilitate imme- 
diate reorganization has gone into effect today. 

“The receivers are the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, a strong financial institu- 
tion; Burt F. Upham, and W. G. Montgomery. 
Mr. Upham has been an important factor in 
the development of modern high-speed print- 
ing machinery, including the Miller Simplex 
presses. Mr. Montgomery, who is vice-presi- 
dent of Miller Printing Machinery of Canada, 
Limited, has also had wide experience. 

“The company’s business will continue with- 
out interruption. Its assets of over $3,000,000 
exceed its liabilities by about five to one.” 


$>4 
Ortleb Company Reorganized 


Reorganization of the former Ortleb Corpo- 
ration has been effected through the sale of the 
assets and the formation of a new company 
known as George Ortleb & Company, with 
George Ortleb as president of the new com- 
pany; Charles L. Mattes, vice-president and 
treasurer, and Douglas Ortleb, secretary. 


19 newspapers had been eliminated, and early 
on Saturday the list had narrowed down to 10 
papers, which, in addition to the six winners, 
were the following: Christian Science Monitor, 
New York Times, Philadelphia Ledger, and 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

National and international news in all the 
newspapers covered the same subjects, as the 
editions were all of March 4, with the biggest 
story—the kidnaping of the Lindbergh baby— 
featured on the first page. 

Every entry was examined by the jury and 
rated on typography, which included the se- 
lection of type, display values, and spacing ; 
makeup, including the distribution of display 
units, balance, accessibility of news and adver- 
tisements, and the handling of runovers; and 
presswork, including impression, uniformity of 
distribution, legibility, and inking. 

Plans have been made for the publication of 
the complete report of the jury, containing the 
views of the members concerning the elements 
that make for excellence in newspaper typog- 
raphy. Copies of the report will be sent to the 
newspapers that participated in the exhibition. 

The jury this year was composed of Carl W. 
Ackerman, dean of the School of Journalism 
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Front page of the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, winner of the Francis Wayland Ayer cup, also shown, in the 
Second Exhibition of Newspaper Typography. A total of 1,476 daily papers competed for the Ayer award 


of Columbia University; J. L. Frazier, editor 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, and Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission and former publisher of the Bos- 
ton Herald. Mr. O’Brien took the place of 
Harry Chandler, president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and pub- 
lisher of the Los Angeles Times, who was pre- 
vented by illness from making the journey. 
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The Hartford Courant, winner of first prize, 
will hold the Francis Wayland Ayer cup until 
the Third Exhibition of Newspaper Typogra- 
phy, in 1933. The cup was won last year by 
the New York Herald Tribune, which this year 
received a certificate of honorable mention. 
The cup must be won by one paper three times 
—not necessarily in successive years—in order 
to give permanent possession. 
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These five daily papers earned honorable mention in the Ayer exhibition—in itself considerable distinc- 
tion, for they had to compete against approximately 80 per cent of the daily papers in the United States 


Announce Names of Judges for 1932 
N. E. A. Newspaper Contests 


Judges to make awards for the 1932 contests 
sponsored by the National Editorial Associa- 
tion have now been selected, according to an 
announcement by Herman Roe, field director. 
Winners will be honored at the convention in 
California next July. The contests and judges 
are listed as follows: 

Greatest Community Service: Prof. Marc N 
Goodnow, University of Southern California, 
chairman; Dr. Ralph D. Casey, University 
of Minnesota; Thomas W. Dobbs, president, 
Washington Press Association. 

Best Weekly Newspaper: Prof. Eric W. Al- 
len, of the University of Oregon, chairman; Jay 
W. Shaw, New York Press Association; Prof. 
John H. Casey, University of Oklahoma. 

Best Editorial Page: Everett W. Smith, 
of Stanford University, California, chairman ; 
E. Hjalmar Bjornson, Minneota (Minn.) Mas- 
cot; Frank S. Burrage, Republican and Boom- 
erang, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Front Page: Prof. Buford O. Brown, Stan- 
ford University, California, chairman; Walter 
D. Allen, Brookline (Mass.) Chronicle ; Emer- 
son R. Purcell, Custer County Chief, Broken 
Bow, Nebraska. 

Newspaper Production: Thomas F. Barn- 
hart, of University of Minnesota, chairman; 
R. T. Porte, Porte Publishing Company, Salt 
Lake City; Arne G. Rae, Oregon State Edi- 
torial Association. 

Advertising Promotion: Edwin A. Bemis, 
Colorado Press Association, chairman; H. Z. 
Mitchell, Bemidji, Minnesota; C. A. Baum- 
gart, National Printer-Journalist and News- 
paper Advertising Service, Springfield, Illinois. 


++ + 
Printing-House Craftsmen Arrange 


Three District Conferences 


Three district conferences of the Craftsmen 
clubs have been arranged. The spring confer- 
ence of the New England clubs is being held in 
the Swedish Workingmen’s Hall, Providence, 
Rhode Island, on May 8. Brent K. Brennan of 
Providence, the district representative, will be 
in charge of this conference. 

The Ohio-Michigan district conference will 
be held at the Statler Hotel, Detroit, on May 
28, with Herman Verseput, of Grand Rapids, 
the district representative, in charge. 

The Central District conference, with Mus- 
toe Given, of Chicago, in charge, will be held 
at Hotel del Otero, Spring Park, Lake Minne- 
tonka, Minnesota, on June 11 and 12. 


++ 4 
Graphic-Arts Exposition Is Topic 
of Discussion by Craftsmen 


Consideration of the proposal to arrange for 
a graphic-arts exposition in Chicago in 1933 
will be one of the principal subjects on the 
program of the governors’ board of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, which meets in Newark, New Jersey, 
May 14 and 15. This meeting will be preceded 
by a joint meeting at New York City, on May 
12, of the Craftsmen and the directors of the 
National Graphic Arts Expositions Company, 
Incorporated, which managed the exposition 
held in New York City in 1927. Another sub- 
ject to be considered by the Craftsmen is the 
arrangements for the annual international con- 
vention, which is scheduled to take place in 
Washington, D. C., August 22 to 24. 
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Inland Daily Press Association to 
Meet at Chicago, May 17, 18 


Libel insurance is one of the subjects to be 
featured at the spring meeting of the Inland 
Daily Press Association, at the Morrison Ho- 
tel, Chicago, May 17 and 18. Other subjects 
are related to the business and editorial de- 
partments of newspapers. 

W. A. Corey, of the Employers Reinsurance 
Corporation of Kansas City, will give the ad- 
dress on “Newspaper Libel Insurance.” Other 
timely subjects will be presented by Frank D. 
Throop, Lincoln, Nebraska; Olga Florence 
Hurst, Chicago, Frank Rucker, Independence, 
Missouri, and other able speakers. 


++ + 
Death of George F. Read 


George F. Read, retired managing director 
of R. Hoe & Company, Limited, of London, 
died in that city recently. Mr. Read was born 
in Brooklyn seventy-four years ago. While 
serving an apprenticeship with R. Hoe & Com- 
pany he supplemented his studies by taking 
courses at Cooper Union. He became a design- 
ing engineer, and supervised the installation of 
several large presses at the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. He also invented 
numerous devices which are being used on the 
modern style web presses. 

In 1907 Mr. Read went to London as chief 
engineer of the British branch of the company, 
and was placed in charge of the works during 
the war, when the facilities of the plant were 
utilized for the manufacture of munitions. He 
was managing director of the British firm at 
the time of his retirement in 1919. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, one son, and a brother. 


>+ + 
Colonel Franklin Resigns 


Resignation of Col. B. A. Franklin from the 
vice-presidency and general managership of 
Strathmore Paper Company, effective July 1, 
has been announced. He will devote himself to 
industrial engineering, opening an office at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Before entering the paper field in 1909, Col- 
onel Franklin was connected with the steel in- 
dustry. In 1911, after two years’ service with 
the Strathmore Paper Company, he became 
vice-president. He is president of the Writing 
Paper Manufacturers Association. 


++ 4+ 
Southern Manufacturer Makes Bond 
Paper of 25 per Cent Cotton 


Cotton Content bond is the name of a new 
paper being announced by Champion Fibre 
Company, of Canton, North Carolina. It de- 
rives its name from the fact that the paper 
contains 25 per cent of cotton, the cotton fibers 
being mixed with wood pulp by a special proc- 
ess developed by the company, according to 
the announcement made by Reuben B. Rob- 
ertson, president of the concern. 

In appearance the paper is said to be like 
that of other bond papers, but its whiteness is 
more pronounced because of the cotton con- 
tent. The paper is now being handled by paper 
distribytors in the South, where sentiment in 
favor of additional uses of cotton is expected 
to popularize this paper. 

“We seem particularly fortunate in having 
developed this new paper containing 25 per 
cent cotton,” said Mr. Robertson. “Located as 
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We are in one of the cotton states, we have 
watched the price of cotton with considerable 
alarm, realizing that to no small extent the 
prosperity of our own business as well as busi- 
ness in general throughout the South is de- 
pendent on the price secured for cotton. While 
it is impossible to say at this early stage just 
what effect the manufacture of Cotton Con- 
tent bond will have on the cotton market, we 
cannot help but believe that it will cause a 
favorable reaction.” 


oo 
Linotype Company Makes Seven 
Additions to Typeface Sizes 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company has 
announced seven new additions to its typo- 
graphic resources. New 8- and 10-point Lino- 
type Estienne are shown below with a line of 
Baskerville decoration: 





8 Point Linotype Estienne 

HERE are a few specimen lines of 8 point 
Estienne with Italic and SMALL CAPITALS, 
now available on the Linotype. How is one 
to assess and evaluate a type face in terms of 
its esthetic design? Why do the pace-makers 
in the art of printing rave over a specific face 


10 Point Linotype Estienne 

AND here is a brief showing of the 
10 point size of Linotype Estienne 
with /talic and SMALL CapitaLs. How 
is one to assess and evaluate a type face 
in terms of its esthetic design? Why 


Baskerville Matrix Slide No. 1484 
12 Point center, 30 picas long 
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Poster Bodoni is now being made in 36- 
point, and other sizes are in process of manu- 
facture. This face is now available in matrix 
form from 8- to 36-point. 

Larger sizes have also been added to the 
Pabst Extra Bold hitherto made in sizes up to 
30-point. The new sizes are 36- and 48-point. 





36 Point Linotype Poster Bodoni 


Poster 


36 Point Pabst Extra Bold Condensed 


Attention 


48 Point Pabst Extra Bold Condensed Caps 


48 MEN 


5142 Point Linotype Excelsior 

THESE lines are composed in 52 point Lin- 
otype Excelsior with Italic and Sma. Cap- 
ITALS, the latest of the six sizes now avail- 
able in the Linotype Excelsior ———e How 
is one to assess and evaluate a type face in 
terms of its esthetic design? hy do the 
pace-makers in the printing art rave over 
a specific face of type? What do they see 
in it? Why is it so superlatively pleasant 
to their eyes? Good design is always prac- 











Linotype Excelsior is now available in 51/- 
point with italic and small capitals, making six 
sizes now in use. 


Society of Typographic Arts Opens 
Its Sixth Printing Exhibition 


Specimens of Chicago fine printing as se- 
lected by judges of the Society of Typographic 
Arts of Chicago were placed on exhibition at 
the Newberry Library on Monday, April 18, 
with a meeting at which G. R. Schaeffer, pro- 
motion and advertising manager of Marshall 
Field & Company, was the principal speaker. 
The exhibit of these specimens will be open to 
the public until May 28. 

The members of the jury who selected the 
136 pieces constituting the sixth annual exhibi- 
tion of the society were Charles McDougall, 
Edwin B. Gillespie, and Frank Young. The 
exhibition committee comprised W. Rodney 
Chirpe, Ernst F. Detterer, Allan Parsons, Park 
Phipps, and Harry Farrell. 

Logan Anderson, president of the society, 
opened the meeting and introduced Paul Res- 
singer, a past president. He in turn introduced 
the guest speaker of the occasion, Mr. Schaef- 
fer, whose subject was “Design and Printing 
From the Buyer’s Viewpoint.” 

“A large percentage of artists and printers 
do not seem to understand that commercial art 
and printing are of importance to us only in 
the degree that they serve a specific purpose, 
and that purpose is to produce a maximum net 
profit for our business,” said Mr. Schaeffer in 
the course of his comments. 

He said that four tests must be applied to 
every piece of printed advertising. They are: 
Does it attract attention by its suitability, sur- 
prise, and beauty ? Is it clear and readable and 
does it tell its story quickly ? Is it distinctive ? 
Does it reflect the tendency of the times—is it 
neither too old-fashioned nor too advanced ? 

The twelve awards of merit were made to 
the following entrants: 

Announcement, “A Removal Notice,” for 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald; designed by Os- 
wald Cooper. Book, “Code Duello”; designed 
by W. A. Kittredge. Booklet, “A Book of 
Facts: High Test Insulating Board”; designed 
by Harringer, Jacobson, Colvin. Booklet, 
“Three American Books’; designed by W. A. 
Kittredge. Folder, “Coe 5 Hard... Brilliant” ; 
designed by Paul R. Smith. Greeting Card for 
Charles R. Prilik; designed by Charles R. 
Prilik. Magazine Advertisement in black and 
white, “Coin of the Realm”; designed by John 
Averill. Magazine Advertisement in color, “I 
Can’t Go”; designed by E. Willis Jones. News- 
paper Advertisement for the Central Republic 
Bank; designed by Norman Vizents. Package 
Design, “Play Tape”; designed by Paul Res- 
singer ; Business Stationery [joint award]: The 
Advertising Typographers, Incorporated; de- 
signed by Douglas C. McMutrtrie. John Morse, 
Insurance; designed by Paul Ressinger. Per- 
sonal Stationery for E. H. Ibbotson, D.D.S.; 
designed by W. Rodney Chirpe. 


++ + 
Directors Re-elect H. R. Swartz as 
President of R. Hoe & Company 


H. R. Swartz was reélected as president of 
R. Hoe & Company, Incorporated, at the an- 
nual meeting of the board of directors, held on 
April 13. On the day previous the stockholders 
held their annual meeting at which time ten 
directors were elected to the board, as follows: 
Boudinot Atterbury; John W. Cutler; C. W. 
Gaskell; C. B. Hibberd; A. I. Hoe; W. E. Mc- 
Caw; R. H. Macdonald, Junior; E. A. Potter, 
Junior; H. R. Swartz, and H. M. Tillinghast. 
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In addition to reélecting Mr. Swartz, the 
board of directors reélected the following offi- 
cers: vice-presidents, H. M. Tillinghast, H. V. 
Ball, C. W. Gaskell, and A. J. Gallien; secre- 
tary, J. M. Masterson; treasurer and assistant 
secretary, A. W. Lishawa; assistant secretary, 
L. Roehm; assistant treasurer, C. E. Littleton. 

Three protective committees that represent 
the bondholders, noteholders, and stockholders 
will participate in considering plans for the re- 
organization of R. Hoe & Company, the April 
1 interest obligations of which were not met. 
All committees have asked the holders of se- 
curities to deposit them with the Guaranty 
Trust Company with the understanding that 
holders of securities will have thirty days after 
a reorganization plan is announced in which to 
withdraw their deposits. 


Bulletin 


Henry R. Swartz, President of R. Hoe & 
Company, and the Irving Trust Company 
were appointed equity receivers of R. Hoe & 
Company, Incorporated, by Federal Judge 
Frank J. Coleman, of New York City, on 
April 22. The petition, filed by Kenneth A. 
Christian, a stockholder, on a claim of $3,243, 
showed that current liabilities amounted to 
$2,821,862 in addition to the funded debt of 
$4,502,000. The gross assets of the company 
were shown to be $11,926,134 in a consolidated 
balance sheet as of February 29. 


++ + 
Heinrich Opens Chicago Office 


H. H. Heinrich, Incorporated, of New York 
City, has established headquarters in Chicago 
at 122 South Michigan Avenue, with Arthur 
Prausnitz in charge. The Chicago office will 
handle all the business of the Heinrich concern 
and the Rubberprint Equipment Corporation, 
producer of platemaking machinery. 


+o + 
Publish Conference Proceedings 


Proceedings of the recent printing confer- 
ence of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, consisting of twelve papers pre- 
sented, in addition to discussions, have been 
made available in book form at the nominal 
cost of $0.50 a copy, or $0.45 in quantities of 
ten or more. The McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, which acted as host of the confer- 
ence, is codperating with the society in the 
production of the books. 


++ + 
Death of A. V. Dworak 


A. V. Dworak, owner of the Gossip Print- 
ery, Holton, Kansas, died suddenly at Holton 
on March 23. He was sixty years of age. 

The present plant of the Gossip Printery, 
now valued at $100,000, is the outgrowth of a 
“bedroom shop” which Mr. Dworak started in 
Denison, Kansas, in 1915. Soon after entering 
the printing business he established the Weekly 
Philatelic Gossip, which resulted in the growth 
of the plant to the point where an adjoining 
building was occupied. Mr. Dworak moved his 
business to Siloam Springs, Arkansas, and then 
in 1920 moved his plant again to its present 
location at Holton, Kansas. 

Mrs. Dworak will continue the operation of 
the business, which was built around the late 
Mr. Dworak’s hobby, stamp collecting. Be- 
sides the Gossip, publications issued from the 
plant include the Air Mail Collector, the World 
Stamp Market, and the Mail Order Trade. 
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New Developments in the Field of 


Printing-Plant Equipment 


THE TELETYPESETTER, Which was first shown 
three years ago, and fully described and illus- 
trated in THE INLAND PRINTER for September, 
1930, has been improved by the manufacturer 
and is now being put in production, with de- 
liveries to begin in the fall. The manufacturer 
has announced that the teletypesetter unit is 
now attached to the keyboard so that no addi- 
tional space is required. It is also stated that 
the machine has been made 100 per cent me- 
chanical and is driven by a small belt from the 
composing machine; that any composing ma- 
chine equipped with a teletypesetter can be 
operated automatically or manually without 
change; that the tape perforator has been 
made entirely mechanical in operation, and is 
equipped with a new “length of line” indicator 
which provides for twelve different thicknesses 
of matrices. Additional information may be 
obtained by any who are interested by ad- 
dressing a letter to the Teletypesetter Corpora- 
tion in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ee > 


THE Two-1n-OneE Linotype for display and 
text, announced by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, is a machine for large display faces 





The new Two-in-One Linotype offers a wide 
range of text and display with one keyboard 


and small body matter set from the same key- 
board. Its range is from five-point up to and 
including full-width thirty-six-point and sixty- 
point condensed faces, thus offering, according 
to the manufacturer’s announcement, all the 
advantages of straight-matter speed and econ- 
omy, plus an increased range of typographic 
display. The machine carries three seventy- 
two- or ninety-channel main magazines, full 
length or split, as desired, in any combinations 
required, and is available with or without as 
many as three wide auxiliary magazines. The 
straight-matter matrices will run through the 
ninety-channel magazines, and display in the 
seventy-two-channel and the auxiliary maga- 
zines, with the speed equal for both kinds of 
work. Magazines made of the new Linolite 
alloy, which are twenty-two pounds lighter 
than the brass magazines, may be changed by 
the operator from display, or all text, or any 
combination of text and display, into any 
combination required in a few seconds. More 
information may be obtained by addressing a 
letter to the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





AN IMPROVED DRY-MAT SCORCHER, announced 
by the Printers Mat Paper Supply Company, 
is 13 by 1934 inches in size, is equipped with 





The improved dry-mat scorcher is claimed 
to dry a mat in one minute without warping 


four heavy strip heaters controlled by a three- 
heat switch, and is said to dry a mat within a 
minute without risk of warping or buckling it. 
It has a hinged cover which is ventilated to 
facilitate drying. Additional information may 
be obtained by addressing a letter to the Print- 
ers Mat Paper Supply Company in care of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


++ + 


Tue INTERTYPE 72-90 CHANNEL model G 
mixer is a combination in one unit of a text 
composing machine and an extra-wide-range 
display machine. It is claimed that keyboard 
capacity as well as slug production in any com- 
posing room can be greatly increased by the 
use of the new unit. For straight composition, 
ninety-character fonts up to wide eighteen- 
point faces are available, and for display work, 
a new wide seventy-two-channel magazine ac- 
commodates faces up to thirty-point wide, all 
thirty-six-point condensed, and some thirty- 
six-point full faces, besides larger condensed 
faces. Mixed composition from both of these 
main magazines is said to be just as fast and 
simple as on the model F Intertype mixer, both 
magazines being operated from a standard 
ninety-character keyboard. For additional in- 
formation write the Intertype Corporation in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


++ 4+ 


A COMBINATION BENCH GRINDER designated 
as the Rogers type “K” electric utility grinder 
has been developed by Samuel C. Rogers & 





The Rogers utility grinder has a table for face 
grinding and a tool rest for tool grinding 


Company. The machine is furnished in two 
sizes—26 and 32 inches—and is equipped with 
a table for face or surface grinding and knife or 
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die grinding, and also with a tool rest for edge- 
tool grinding. Attachments are obtainable for 
sharpening circular saws up to 22 inches in 
diameter, or, on order, the machine may be 
equipped with a 10-inch disk grinding wheel 
with adjustable table. For more information 
address a letter to Samuel C. Rogers & Com- 
pany in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
++ 4+ 

THE NEW K8 CutTAwt is an electric cutting 
machine used for cut-out work where the runs 
are small and the use of dies would prove ex- 
pensive. Ten to twelve layers of eighty-point 
cardboard or its equivalent can be cut at one 
time, the manufacturer claims, and all that is 
necessary is to trace the design and follow it 
with the Cutawl. For more information ad- 
dress a letter to the International Register 
Company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Howard Paper Company Presents 
a Handmade Finish on Its Bond 


The Howard Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio, 
has developed a handmade finish on Howard 
bond papers which is now available in all regu- 
lar sizes and weights. Fourteen colors in addi- 
tion to blue-white, with envelopes to match, 
are offered to the trade. 

The same finish has been placed upon heavy 
weights of paper which permits of its being 
used for catalogs, booklets, and brochures, ac- 
cording to the statement issued by the manu- 
facturer. The hand-finish papers are sold for 
but a fraction more than the plain finish with 
which the trade is familiar. 


++ + 
Paper Manufacturer in California 


Reported to Have Raised Pay 


Business is good with the Pelican Paper 
Company, of California, according to a news- 
paper dispatch issued by the Associated Press. 
Jodman C. Pell, Junior, president of the con- 
cern, was quoted as having said that business 
was so good that an alternate five-day week 
was to be instituted at the plant without any 
reduction in wages or salaries, and that two 
pay increases had been effected during the past 
year. One increase was granted last May, and 
another last January. 

The new plan will become operative on the 
first Saturday in May, on which day one half 
of the employes will be off duty. On the fol- 
lowing Saturday the other half will be free, 
after which they will alternate regularly there- 
after under the present plan. 


$+ ¢ 


Announces New Script Face 
The Ludlow Typograpkh Company, Chicago, 
has announced a new script type face which 
has been named Mayfair Cursive. It is being 


lTlayfair 


produced in matrix form in thirty-six, forty- 
eight, sixty, and seventy-two-point sizes, and 
is designed to serve as headings in newspaper 
and magazine advertising as well as for com- 
mercial printing. The Ludlow company will 
gladly furnish further information regarding 
this new face to anyone interested. 
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California Publishing Firm Opens 
Its New $190,000 Building 


The Pomona (Calif.) Progress-Bulletin fur- 
nished its own big feature news story on April 
16, when the whole community participated in 
the public opening of the new $190,000 build- 
ing which houses the various departments of 
its newspaper organization. 

The building is a reinforced-concrete struc- 
ture of three stories and basement, 120 by 120 
feet in size. The business office of the news- 
paper occupies the corner of the first floor, and 
the basement is devoted to the presses, paper- 
storage room, and carrier room. Editorial and 
composing rooms, the commercial-printing of- 
fice, and mechanical equipment are on the sec- 
ond floor, while the third floor is rented as 
office space to other concerns. 

The major equipment of the plant consists 
of eight linotype machines ; two Ludlow units; 
a Duplex twenty-four-page tubular press; two 
Miehle cylinders; one Miehle automatic, one 
Miehle horizontal, and two Miehle verticals; 
two Chandler & Price platens, one equipped 
with a Kluge feeder; one Craftsman cutter, a 
Cleveland folder, and other necessary up-to- 
date bindery equipment. 

Acousti-celotex is used to reduce noise in the 
editorial offices and the proofrooms. Fresh-air 
ventilating ducts carry washed air to all parts 
of the building occupied by the newspaper, 


to be $3,106,315, and current liabilities $852,- 
618. Total assets were listed at $21,747,280. 

Reference was made in the statement to the 
expenditure during the year of $1,227,936 for 
equipment required for the new contracts. The 
charge-off for depreciation was shown to have 
been $1,004,525. Interest charges and Federal 
taxes aggregated $450,649. 

Frank R. Warren, president of the company, 
stated that the acquisition of the Art Color 
Printing Company, at Dunellen, New Jersey, 
has enabled the company to concentrate in 
that plant all business formerly done at the 
plants of the Edward Langer Printing Com- 
pany and the Rotoprint Gravure Company, 
both of which had been operated at a loss. 

“The volume of business under contract or 
available is sufficient to offer reasonable as- 
surance of the continuation of a satisfactory 
profit,” said Mr. Warren. Officers were re- 
elected at the annual meeting. 


++ + 
E. T. Miller Becomes Executive of 
United Typesetting Company 


Colonel Edward T. Miller, for a number of 
years secretary of the United Typothetae of 
America, has been named secretary-treasurer 
of the United Typesetting Company, of 637 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. He succeeded 
Joseph A. Singler in that position. 
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The new building of the Pomona Progress-Bulletin, built of reinforced concrete on a plot 120 feet square, 
does honor to the newspaper profession. Air-conditioning equipment is a feature of the structure 


and also give the proper humidity for condi- 
tioning the atmosphere in the printing plant. 
Large washrooms with shower baths and lock- 
ers are provided for the sixty employes of the 
paper. A ramp from the alley to the basement 
permits the eighty-one carriers to bring their 
bicycles inside the building. 

The Progress-Bulletin is published evenings 
except Sunday by the publishing company of 
that name, of which W. E. Stevens is presi- 
dent ; Nelson J. King, vice-president, and A. T. 
Richardson, secretary-treasurer. 


++ + 
Reports Expenditure of $1,227,936 
for New Equipment During 1931 


Net income of $1,058,309 was reported to 
stockholders of the W. F. Hall Printing Com- 
pany, Chicago, for the fiscal year ended Jan- 
uary 31, 1932. This compares with a net profit 
of $974,110 for the previous fiscal year, figured 
on the same basis. Current assets were shown 


For about a year following his resignation 
from the U. T. A. Colonel Miller was president 
of the R. J. Kittredge Company, Chicago. His 
new connection will not interfere with the en- 
gineering service he has been rendering for 
printing and lithographing plants. 


| +o 
Carter Plans Permanent Exhibit 


Loren H. Carter, former associate supervisor 
of the training department of R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Company, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the research staff of the graphic-arts 
division of the Museum of Science and Indus- 
try located in Jackson Park, Chicago. It is 
planned that a permanent exhibit shall be as- 
sembled which will visualize all printing opera- 
tions from composition to binding. Motion 
pictures and animated diagrams, and working 
models will be used to supplement the exhibi- 
tion of actual working machines. The museum 
was made possible through gifts by the late 
Julius Rosenwald of Chicago. 
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Participation Is Invited in Contest 
on Direct-Mail Advertising 


Invitations have been issued by the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association to the users and 
producers of such advertising to submit cam- 
paigns for entry in the 1932 Direct Mail Lead- 
ers Exhibit, which is to be featured at the 
October convention of the association at New 
York City, and thereafter will be shown in nu- 
merous cities throughout the country. All suit- 
able entries not winning a place among the 
Fifty Leaders Exhibit will be shown as a part 
of the educational display presented at the 
convention and exhibition. 

According to the rules of the contest all en- 
tries must be made prior to July 31, 1932; the 
contest is open to users and producers alike; 
two identical portfolios should be mounted on 
sheets as specified, and all the specimens must 
have been used during the two years prior to 
October 1, 1932. Each campaign that wins a 
place in the exhibit will be given a certificate 
of award, and cash prizes of $100, $50, and $25 
respectively are to be given to the campaigns 
awarded first, second, and third place. After 
the judges have made awards there will be no 
appeal from their decisions. Frank L. Pierce is 
secretary of the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at 2227 Barlum 
Tower, Detroit, Michigan. 


++ + 
Electrotypers Meet in International 


Conference in New York City 


Technical and business problems were dis- 
cussed at the spring conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Electrotypers, held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, on April 
15 and 16. President Ralph H. Schwarz and 
the chairmen of the different committees re- 
ported on business conditions and associational 
activities, and addresses were given by guest 
speakers, among whom were the following: 
H. H. Heinrich, New York City; Dr. E. R. 
Weidlein, Pittsburgh; Gilbert T. Hodges, New 
York City, president of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, and George A. Kubler, 
New York City. 

Literature was given out showing the dis- 
tribution of income from sales, covering an 
average for twelve years of operation of the 
plants furnishing information to the commit- 
tee, which made the national survey. The aver- 
age shows that material comprised 12 per cent 
of the total; shop labor, 40 per cent; shop ex- 
pense, 13.8 per cent ; shipping and delivery, 4.9 
per cent ; administration, 14.3 per cent; selling, 
4.9 per cent, and profit, 10.1 per cent. 


> + + 
Harry L. Gage Resumes Connection 
With Mergenthaler Company 


Harry L. Gage, who was recently elected a 
director of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, will resume active connection with the 
company as of May 1, according to an an- 
nouncement issued by the company. He with- 
drew from the company’s employ last June to 
become a director and vice-president of B. 
Altman & Company, one of the large depart- 
ment stores of New York City. 

Apparently the adage that when a man gets 
printers’ ink upon his fingers he cannot stay 
away from the printing business applies to Mr. 
Gage’s case. He started in the printing trade in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, where his father and 
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brothers are engaged in the business. He added 
to his knowledge of the graphic arts by taking 
a course in illustration and design at the Art 
Institute, Chicago. Mr. Gage then became first 
director of the School of Printing, of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and in 1919 joined 
the executive staff of the Bartlett-Orr Press of 
New York City, with which he was connected 
until last year. He was for a number of years 
director of typography of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, and this position he is 
resuming upon his return to the firm. 














HARRY L. GAGE 


“Mr. Gage is an unusually versatile and tal- 
ented young man,” says Joseph T. Mackey, 
executive vice-president of the Mergenthaler 
organization, “and we are glad indeed to have 
him back again with us. His wide and thorough 
training in various branches of the industry 
enables him te view the graphic-arts scene 
clearly from many angles, and we consider 
ourselves fortunate in having him again as a 
member of our executive personnel.” 





“The Inland Printer’ 
in New Offices 


OR THE purpose of enlarging its of- 

fices and providing better working 
conditions, THE INLAND PRINTER has 
moved its Chicago headquarters to 
Suite 1922 of the Engineering Building, 
205 West Wacker Drive. 

The Engineering Building, one of the 
new structures in the recently devel- 
oped business section facing the Chi- 
cago River, is located at West Wacker 
Drive and Wells Street, directly oppo- 
site the famous Merchandise Mart. Our 
new offices are commodious, well ven- 
tilated, and have outside light on three 
sides, thus offering the maximum de- 
gree of comfort for the staff. Pay us a 
visit when you are next in Chicago! 

Our New York City office has also 
been moved to its new quarters, and is 
located in Suite 1257 of the Graybar 




















Building, 420 Lexington Avenue. 











Four Portfolios Used to Represent 
2,500 Items of Eagle-A Papers 


Four portfolios of samples, that represent 
about 2,500 items of paper manufactured by 
the American Writing Paper Company, of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, are being furnished 
to printers and other buyers of paper, upon re- 
quest, to simplify the selection of Eagle-A pa- 
pers for various types of printing. 

In developing this form of sampling, it was 
the purpose of the manufacturer to arrange 
the samples so compactly that the four port- 
folios might be carried in a briefcase. It is also 
possible to spread out the whole line for com- 
parison purposes so that all samples may be 
seen at one time. Two of the portfolios are de- 
voted to samples of bond papers, while the 
other two are used for papers suitable for ad- 
vertising purposes. When requested, cabinets 
are supplied with the samples. + 


++ + 
Manufacturers Expect Orders From 
China for Printing Equipment 


United States manufacturers of printing ma- 
chinery and equipment are looking toward 
China for orders for their products to reéquip 
plants destroyed during the recent difficulties 
which occurred in that country. 

First-hand information concerning the pop- 
ularity of American printing equipment in 
China was obtained by a staff member of THE 
INLAND PRINTER who visited Shanghai about 
two years ago. He learned that one concern in 
that city had purchased equipment from the 
United States valued at $750,000, most of 
which was advertised in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

An item in the New York Herald-Tribune 
under date of April 8 refers to the subject un- 
der the heading: “American Printing Machin- 
ery Predominates in China’s Market.” The 
text of the item follows: 

“American printing presses and typesetting 
machines predominate in China’s market. Ger- 
man products lead among such accessories as 
binding, folding, typecasting, and cutting ma- 
chinery. Recent imports of large rotary news- 
paper presses have been made from both the 
United States and Germany. 

“Lithographic printing is still very popular 
in China, on account of its advantages in print- 
ing large quantities of Chinese text, but is 
gradually being supplanted by the offset proc- 
ess. The lithographic presses now employed are 
practically all of Chinese manufacture.” 


++ + 


Porte Is Honored by Printers and 
Publishers at Salt Lake City 


Roy T. Porte was guest of honor at a dinner 
given under the combined sponsorship of the 
Printer-Managers Association of Salt Lake 
City and the Utah State Press Association at 
the Chamber of Commerce in Salt Lake City, 
on March 30. The occasion was the observance 
of the fifteenth anniversary of the Franklin 
Printing Catalog, which Mr. Porte publishes. 

A unique printed program, in imitation of 
the Franklin catalog, was used at the banquet. 
Each section of the program, giving the va- 
rious items on the menu, was represented as a 
separate operation, and described with “wise- 
cracking” paragraphs. Remarks were made by 
James A. Giles, chairman; John E. Jones, 
toastmaster, and Mr. Porte. Instrumental and 
vocal music also enlivened the celebration. 
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FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Miller Major Simplex, 27x40 sheet; No. 2 Kelly, 2214x35 sheet; 

Miller Simplex, 20x26 sheet; Miehle Vertical; Kelly B Special; and other 
modern machines, all rebuilt and guaranteed; for over 50 years reliable service 
to printers. THE WANNER CO., 720 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 





REMELTING POT and furnace, self-skimming ladle, skimmer, three recasting 
molds, nine pigs each, Linotype pot top, dynamic thermometer, for sale 
because of installing Monomelt. THE GOSPEL MINISTER, Westfield, Ind. 





AMERICAN PRINTERS’ bench saw, $1.00 per week; a real time and money 
saver; it pays for itself. AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, 
U. S. 131 at M. C. R. R. 4, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing machines; 
also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 727 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 





SELLING OUT: Vertical, 10x15 Kluge, 12x18, 40-inch Sheridan cutter, foot 
punch, mitre, lead cutter, type. ABC, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





FOR SALE—Three- and four-color process calendar picture plates, one-fourth 
scale price. KALASIGN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





FOR SALE—44-inch Brown & Carver automatic clamp cutting machine. B 504. 





HELP WANTED 








Salesman 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY, competent salesman, familiar with letterpress and 
offset lithography; excellent opportunity for creative salesman; plant located 
in Middle West. B 485. 








INSTRUCTION 





LEARN LINOTYPE—tTwo courses, correspondence and practical. Write for 
catalog. MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Accountant 





POSITION WANTED—Cost and general accountant, years’ experience; modern 

progressive practice in costs and related production control; can set up to 
reduce costs, not merely distribute them; now employed; want better oppor- 
tunity; Chicago and vicinity. B 535. 





Bindery 


BINDERY FOREMAN, with 20 years’ experience pamphlets, catalogs, edition, 

blank books; understands and can operate all makes of folding machines, 
stitching, sewing, gathering, punching, perforating machines, automatic stitchers, 
cutting, etc.; can do estimating; 40 years old; married; now employed. B 517. 








Composing Room 





EXPERT STONEMAN—25 years’ experience at your service; fast, accurate 

work that cuts costs; realize the value of pressroom time; line-up, okaying 
of press sheets, color registering; familiar with all makes of patent bases; will 
go anywhere; union. M. H. McKENZIE, 315 80th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





TY POGRAPHER—Young man wants position under well-known designer, either 

large or small plant; can work in composing room as journeyman printer 
when necessary; experienced in mark-up and copy-fitting; now employed; 
interested in self-improvement. B 531. 





STEADY SITUATION WANTED-—All-around book, job and stone man; 20 

years’ experience, 14 years as foreman; union; 38 years old; will go any- 
where; would like connection with company as working foreman; best of refer- 
ences if desired. B 536. 





RELIABLE YOUNG MAN, with 12 years’ experience in composition, imposi- 

tion and presswork on Miller automatics and cylinders, desires steady posi- 
tion in plant where advancement and future is assured; recommendations 
available. B 530. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR, union, wants situation in book or job office; 5,000 
to 7,000 ems; 32 years of age; 15 years’ book and job experience; fast, 

accurate, systematic, reliable; will go ‘anywhere. All replies will be answered. 
448. 











Megill’s Patent 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


= 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen 








SPRING TONGUE GAUGE _ Megill’s Gauge Pins 


for Job Presses 


Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products, Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $2.50 set of 3. 
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